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using this issue _ 


This issue of School Arts, which features Variety in the 
Art Program, includes articles on a variety of subjects, 
aimed at different age levels and varying interests. They 
range from the lead article on developing creativeness to 
painting and drawing activities, to photography and design, 
to free brush and pen-and-ink, to perspective and ceramic 
jewelry, to Christmas murals and windows, to art games and 
the timid classroom teacher, to a new art history feature. 








The article, Developing Creativeness in Children, page 5, 
is a powerful pictorial argument for creativeness and a state- 
ment on how it is developed. Originally planned as an 
exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art, the illustrations and 
comments have been adapted to article form in answer to 
many requests. Jacqueline O'Connell, page 13, gives us a 
new angle on photography and design suggested by the illus- 
tration on cover. Margie Coleman Harris and the editor 
discuss various views on the teaching of perspective, page 17. 
On page 21, Dorothy Calder describes several interesting art 
games which have objectives other than mere entertainment. 
The timid classroom teacher is given some tips in teaching 
art by Helen Adele Whiting, page 23. John Ghrist, page 
25, tells us how his high school students used brush strokes to 
represent words, giving us another approach to abstract art. 


How the story and music of the Nutcracker Suite were made 
into murals by second graders is well told by Eleanor Hungar 
and Thelma Heidinger on page 27. Bessie Mulholland tells 
us about a high school Christmas window, and Adele S. 
Brown describes window murals painted with sponges by 
elementary children on page 28. Arne Randall's Here's 
How feature is on Painting with Yarn, page 30. George 
Barford continues his series on ceramics with an article on 
making jewelry from clay, page 31. A veteran illustrator 
describes his methods in pen drawing on page 34, and gives 
suggestions of value to the high school student interested in 
commercial art. Dick Bibler, a nationally syndicated car- 
toonist who has recently joined the art education faculty at 
Humboldt State College, gives us his first in a series of 
sketches which will cover high lights in art history. See 
page 36. 


Julia Schwartz discusses “Doing Better in Art,’ on page 43, 
and Alice Baumgarner is back answering ‘Questions You 
Ask" on page 47. Tom Larkin discusses some exciting new 
films on page 44. New art books are reviewed on page 45. 
The editor discusses various ways of evaluating the art 
product in the editorial, page 48., In the advertisements and 
Items of Interest columns there are news on old and new 
materials. 
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Eastern Arts Meets March 11-14 The Eastern Arts Association 
will hold its convention at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, from 
March 11 through March 14, 1956. Keep this date in your calendar 
Herold C. Hunt New Undersecretary Dr Herold C. Hunt, former 
superintendent of the Chicago schools and a professor at Harvard, i 
A friend of art 
education, hisarticle, ‘‘ Art Helps Character," appeared in January 1954 


new undersecretary of health, education and welfare 


Wisconsin Crafts Exhibition The thirty-fifth annual exhibition 
of crafts, sponsored by the Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen and the Mil 
waukee Art Institute, is at the Layton Gallery until November 30, 1955 


New Institute Head on Television john H. Waddell, new head of 
the art education area at the Institute of Design, Chicago, was featured 
in a television program, ‘Developing Creative Ability,"’ on October 12 
Please Provide Earlier Notices Many of the notices received for 
this column came too late to help boost attendance. Please try to 
News of 


welcome 


give us ten to twelve weeks’ notice and we'll do our part 
various art education organizations will be especially 
Florida Art Teachers’ Conference St. Petersburg's Hotel Hunt 
ington was headquarters for the third annual work conference of the 
Florida Art Teachers Association, October 13-15. Jean Johnson 
Dade County art supervisor and chairman of the state group, worked 
with Harold Sutton, Florida State University 
chairman, in providing leadership for a very successful work conference 


who was conference 


Ohio Art Education Convention = he Pick-Ohio Hotel in Youngs 
town was selected for the annual convention of the Ohio Art Education 
Association, October 14-15. Theme was Art Education in Three Dimen 
sions. Outstanding craftsmen, students, and teachers held workshops 


Long Island Art Teachers Meet A large and enthusiastic group 
of art teachers attended the annual meeting of the Long Island Art 
Teachers Association on October 21, at Amityville High School, fol 
Laura Eddy of Baldwin High School 
is president. Your editor addressed the conference on 
Aspects of Art.” 


lowed by a dinner at a local inn 


Creative 


Winslow in Color Study Dr. Leon L. Winslow 
education in Baltimore, has been appointed a member of the board of 
the National Munsell Color Foundation 
advance the 


director of art 


The Foundation seek t 


scientific study of color and its practical application 


Ilinois Art Educators Meet the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, was th 
scene of the eighth annual Illinois Art Education Association Conven 
10-12 
Ann Lally, director of art in Chicago, and president of th 


tion, November Participating workshops were a special 
feature 
Illinois Art Education Association, did a fine job during the year as 


editor of the Association's Newsletter 


Chicago directors and supervisors always on the job at art meetings. 
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Art classes are so much fun, when teacher makes SURE 
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these... 


her little artists use Craftint-Derayco non-toxic 

Poster Paints. Little eyes twinkle at the brilliance of 
these high-quality colors From the lightest yellow 
to the deepest violet, each color vibrates with life 

and radiance! They're all intermixable and true to the 


color spectrum in perfectly coordinated color ranges 


Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are the outstanding 
colors most preferred by Art Schools, Colleges and 


Also eveileble Commercial Artists. They're smooth-flowing, finely ground, 


Croftint-Devoe Show Card Tempera and easy-stirring they'll not bleed, smudge, 
Colors...used and recommended by crack or peel and Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors 
Professional Signmen, Cardwriters, have EXTRA high covering power may be thinned 


Display and Poster Artists... The super- 
with water. Priced to fit any school’s budget 
bright spectrum colors of Craftint 
Devoe Show Card Tempera Paint Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors give the teacher a 
give results that exceed your highest chance to really encourage the young creator 


expectations AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS — 6 SIZES 


| 


Write today for FREE Craftint-Derayco and 
Craftint-Devoe Color Folders 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND 
Main Office 
1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 








USE LEATHER Greatinely .. . 


in your school craft program ... tooling... carving . . . stamping 


Call on these dealers for the finest quality leathers: 





ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
KANSAS 
MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW YORK 


OREGON 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


UTAH 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WISCONSIN 
CANADA 


Apache Leather Co 


Goliger Leather Co. 
Griffin Craft Supplies 
Leisure Crafts 
MacPherson Leather Co 


MacPherson Leather Corp. 


MacPherson Leather Co. 
Colo-Craft 


Pioneer Tent & Awning Co 


Wilder & Company 
Ace Leather Co 
Roland-Speh Leather Co 


Dearborn Leather Co 
Square Deal Leather Co 


Gagers Handicraft 
Marion Leather Co 
Montana Leather Co 
Grand Island Leather Co 


Ant Handicrafts Co 
Craft Service Co. 


Craftsman Supply House 
M. Steffan's & Sons 


Cleveland Crafts Co 
Murray Bros. Leather Co 


Nicewarner Leather Co 
Oregon Leather Co. 
Southern Leather Co. 


Hinckley Leather Co 
The Longhorn Co. 


_G. Read & Bros. Co 
tah-ldaho Leather Co. 


Richmond Leather Co 
Jaycee Leathercrafts 
MacPherson Leather Co. 
Star Leather Co. 


Sax Brothers, Inc. 


The Birt Saddlery Co _ Ltd. 


2804 E. Washington, Phoenix 


532 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14 
5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9 
528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
140 S. Main St., Los Angeles 12 
1337 Fifth Ave., San Diego 1 
730 Mission St., San Francisco 


1424 Market St., Denver 2 

516 Main St., Boise 

224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10 
1048 Prospect Ave., Indianapolis 5 
134 N. St. Francis St., Wichita 2 


8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6 
11850 Jos. Campus, Detroit 


1024 Nicolette Ave., Minneapolis 2 
3011 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis 6 
124 S. Main St., Butte 

118 W. Fourth St., Grand Island 


194 William St., New York City 
337 University, Rochester 7 
35 Browns Ave., Scottsville 
811-813 Main St., Buffalo 


4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3 
1747 W. 25th St., Cleveland 13 
14 E. Chestnut St., Columbus 15 


509 S. W. First St., Portland 4 
274 Monroe St., Memphis 


2824 Commerce St., Dallas 
3141 Oak Grove, Dallas 4 


24th & Kiesel Sts., Ogden 
257 E. First South St., Salt Lake City 1 


P.©. Drawer 1595, Richmond 


609 Union St., Seattle 1 
1209 Second Ave., Seattle 1 
1018 W. Sprague St., Spokane 4 


1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee 3 
519 Main St., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 





TANNERS 





SINCE 1881 


HERMANN OAK LEATHER CO. 


DEALERS 





THE CLEAREST NATURAL 
COWHIDE TOOLING LEATHERS 


EVERYWHERE 








Based on an exhibition by The Committee on Art 
Education and The Department of Education of 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York, at 13th 


Annual Conference, Committee on Art Education 


Creative teaching is dedicated 
to the development of the 


uniqueness of every child 
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CREATIVENESS 
IN CHILDREN 
















There are millions of children 


in our schools 





In a group they may look and act alike, 
but up close 


they look different and are different 
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Because children are different 





their art work is different in idea, in character, in skill 


Each child is an individual with unique creative power 


Creative teaching develops the child’s uniqueness 








Under indoctrinary teaching all children’s “art” 
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work looks alike 
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ELF PORTRAIT, BY HANCY, © YEARS KING THROUGH HOLE IN FENCE AT BASEBA AME, BY ELAINE, 7 YEAR 


The child’s art expressions reveal his outlook and his feelings about the world 





ROOTS AND CHIMNEYS, BY FOWALDO, 17 YEARS DANCING 4 BY MARTHA, 14 YEA® 


The child’s art work is not important as an end in itself, but as 


a record of both process and growth 


Children are not “artists” 
They are children who think and feel in their own wa 
They must be judged as children —and their 


work as the efforts of children 


They are like artists because: 
They use art as a language of expression; symbolisn 
mood, exaggeration 

They select and use subject matter in their own wa 
They are sensitive to aesthetic values 


line, form, color, texture and their integration 


They are different from 
artists because: 

Artists have greater maturity and experience 
Artists are more skillful 


Artists are adults and have adult concepts and | 
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We should respect their creative efforts no matter how immature they look 
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The above comments, which adults often make to children, show a lack of understanding of the 


aims of today’s creative teaching and serve only to confuse and hinder the child's natural efforts 


if we prefer only one kind of art 


and are indifferent to others 
we will not be 
able to appreciate 
the wide variety 


in the expr 


of children if we believe 





that accurate representation, 
perspective, good techniques 
are all-important, we sha!) miss 


the vital essentials 


* 
: 
spontaneity, ; 
individual expression, 8 
personal observation, : 


interpretation 


in children’s art 





if we want to help children 
we must understand these facts 


about their creative growth: 
A child’s work varies at different times 


Children’s work varies at different age levels 


In the creative process each child 
develops independent thinking, makes individual 
choices of subject matter and material, expresses idea 


in his own way and according to his own aptitudes 


In the creative process children explor 


a variety of materials to find those most suited 


to their Own expression, to acquire a wide experience 


hildren explore many techniques; paint, modeling, construction 
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In the creative process children don't copy ‘ 
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min 


the work of other children, artists, the teacher 


ta 


because copying dest: lf-confidence tilds false skills . 
MY. 
hinders initiative, atrophies the imagination rie 


In the creative process ihc teacher 


is important because the teacher 


guides the child’s expression, adds richness to the 


art experience, stimulates curiosity and imagination 
LEn FOsEneERSG 


In the creative process children aren't 


made to compete with each other; with adult artist 


for awards of money, material, scholarshiy 


LEN ROSENSERG 


In the creative process parents 


important because they are closest to the child 


they can cooperate with the teacher, they can establish 


i home environment for stimulating creative growth 








Creative experiences help 


to develop Children who are sensitiv 
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to their own possibilities and to the ach f 


vernents of other 


so 


who af iware of their environment and the world 


ind who will work for improvement and progr 


MIMBAYAM GOLD FicuRE 


uM BIA 14 


MARION PALFI 


Creative experiences make 
for creative people—assurance 


of a better and safer world 


Ilustrations and text for this article are adapted from the exhibition, 
Developing Creativeness in Children, shown at the Museum of Modern 


drt during the 1955 conference of the Committee on Art Education. Mem 


hers planned the exhibition in cooperation with the Museum. Victor 


D'Amico is chairman of the Committee on Art Education, a national 
organization dedicated to creative teaching, sponsored by the 


Modern Art 
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Cover design, Shapes and Structure, is from this article. 
1 Weathered Wood, a record of texture in the environment. 


Art students of the Rochester Institute of Technology 
have an unusual course which combines the tech- 
niques of photography with exciting applications in 
design. Here are suggestions for advanced students. 


JACQUELINE B. O'CONNELL 


CREATIVE DESIGN 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


The contrast of black and white photography with two 
dimensional, full-color art work is an exciting visual stim 
ulation which is more and more brought into play by today's 
illustrators and advertising artists In experimenting with 
visual effects, students in the design classes of the Depart 
ment of Art and Design Rochester Institute of Technol Gy 
combine photographs with flat art shapes with inventiveness 
and imagination Some of the results are seen in the ac 
companying examples Students are encouraged to study 
lines shapes values, texture, and patterns in nature and the 
man-made world around them A course in photography 
in the department of photography at Rochester Institute of 
Technology introduces the student to the speed Graflex 
camera, and the basic techniques of using it developing the 
film, and enlaraing the negatives This three-hour course in 
photography is part of the second year art program which 
prepares the student for a professional art career 

In this course the students leave the studio for various 
field trips during which they record their environment They 
seek out and photograph large and small segments of life 
that possess interesting line shape values, textures Such 
records as the weathered wood plate one; the entwined 
branches plate two: the fire escape plate three In the 


photographic studio they experiment with the developing 


2 Entwined Branches. Students seek and photograph seg- 


ments of life that possess interesting shape, values, texture. 
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3 Fire Escape, above, is another record of the environment. 
4 Tree Bark, below, was the subject of an experiment in the 
photographic studio. Students experiment with the develop- 
ing and enlarging processes, controlling the negative and 
forcing combinations as they please. Ralph Hattersley is 
the photography instructor who cooperates with design class. 


mw fs. vol 


5 The photogram of fluid lines, at right, is another type 
of experiment conducted in the photographic studio. These 


photos are brought to design class for further experiments. 


Fe 














6 Expressionistic Head, above, is an example of the many 
experiments carried out under the photography instructor. 
7 Waiting, at right, illustrates a combination of reality 
in the photographs with stylization in the rendering of the 
building. New visual stimulations are sought in the design 
class as the artist uses both photographs and designed form. 


and enlarging processes, controlling the negative and fore ing 
combinations as they please. The tree bark, plate four 
the photogram of fluid lines plate five; and the expression 
istic head, plate six, are examples of such experiments 
Bringing these photos into the design class, the students 
then experiment with the combination of photos and art work 
New visual combinations are sought as the artist combine 
the realistic. documentary detail of the photos with the 
flat simplicity of abstract color shapes Often visual 
stimulation is the only objective. The cover ‘Shapes and 
Structure,”’ is a design with healthy contrasts. At other 
times a story can be told in new visual symbols as in plate 
eight, ‘The New School Building,”’ where the symbols of 
education, the alphabet “a,” the Greek fret, the young 
teacher, the new portal, are fitted into the Mondrian-lik« 
structure of the steel framework. Plate seven, “Waiting 
illustrates a combination of stylization in the rendering of 


the building with photographic reality in the figure “lam 











































8 The New School Building, a contrast of black and white 
photography with flat art colors, shown also on the cover. 
9 | Am But One, a psychological study with visual effects. 














but One,” shown in plate nine, is a psychological study of 
a person, illustrating the story and mood with a visual effect 
achieved by the combination of photography and flat art 
colors 

All these visual effects are part of our program of new 
creative opportunities and experiences for our students 
Proper planning, good equipment, and creative as well as 
professional goals have made this combination course of 


design and photography a healthy reality 


Jacqueline B. O'Connell is a member of the art faculty of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York, 
and also teaches at Nazareth College in the same city. She 
has done postgraduate work at Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
Many readers will remember her illustrated talks on design 
at various conferences. Ralph Hattersley, instructor of 
photography for the Institute's department of photography, 
teaches photography techniques for the department of art 
and design. The author acknowledges his cooperation. Be 
sure to look for other articles on photography coming soon. 











MARGIE COLEMAN HARRIS 


Whether young children should be taught perspective 
The author tells how her 
children play the game of Near and Far. The editor 
introduces the article with some of his own views. 


is a controversial issue. 


SHALL WE TEACH PERSPECTIVE? 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 


Whether and when to teach perspective is one of the most 
controversial questions among teachers today. Art educa- 
tors are pretty generally agreed that it is likely to be con- 
fusing and even psychologically dangerous to impose adult 
concepts of proportion and relative size upon the young 
child. Tiny tots look up at a world that is different in pro- 
portion and placement than it is to an adult. They tend to 
make important those things which are most significant to 
them. Mother's arms may be extra large because they are 
still very meaningful to the child. The most important figure 
may be large even if it is not in the foreground. The child's 
point of view may be supported by the work of master artists 
through the centuries, as in the case of El Greco's elongated 
figures or the Italian religious paintings. In many of the 
paintings of the Madonna and Child we find shepherds and 
angels appearing in the foreground which are made much 
smaller in proportion than the figures of the Holy Family, 
and for the same reason that impels the child to make impor- 
tant things larger. In these same paintings the head of the 
Child is often made smaller in proportion to the body than 
we find in a normal baby, for this was not a normal child and 
the artist sought to indicate more than usual maturity. 
Many of the masters of this century have deliberately 
distorted proportions for emphasis. With a new interest in 
design, artists have felt free to ignore perspective and pro- 
portion whenever it served their purpose of producing stim- 
lating patterns and compositions. The best of these, like 
Picasso, were well-trained in draughtsmanship but gave up 
realism for an approach that was more exciting to them. In 
many cases the artist relied upon color, texture, and his own 
special way of applying paint to create illusions and effects 
which often emphasized what he meant to convey much 
better than any realistic drawing could do. Many of these 
artists have been influenced by the directness, simplicity, 
and naive quality in the work of children. Certainly we 
cannot advocate any approach to child art which would 
destroy the spontaneity and integrity that we have come to 


love in the natural, uninhibited expression of children. It 
would be too bad if we forced them to see with their eyes 
instead of their feelings, and it would be downright disastrous 
if we required a child to see things as an adult sees them if 
his own eyes do not comprehend things in that way. Only 
the adult who understands perspective is in a position to 


James Hess, a first grader in Charlotte Hamberger’s room, 
made this Maypole drawing showing children in perspective. 
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Pazin, sixth grader, made this row of houses in perspective. 


explain it, at any rate, and it would be worse than futile for a 
classroom teacher to try to teach involved rules which she 
did not understand herself. 

This is not to say that we should ignore the questions 
of the middle-grade child, or even those of the precocious 
primary child, who may want to create depth and realistic 
relationships in their art work. The only valid test is what 
it will do for the child at the moment, and we cannot allow 
our own adult interests and capabilities to outweigh deeper 
psychological, emotional, and educational considerations. 
With this said, we have to agree that there is a time when 
the normal child is not satisfied with his proportions and he 
begins to seek help, usually about the fourth grade. We 


must be very careful how we give this help. It has to be 
given in small doses. Our suggestions must be very gentle 
and not directed. If a simple explanation or a few questions 
will not help him see and understand we are already in too 
deep at the moment. By the time children are in junior high 
school, some of them will want to know some of the principles 
of mechanical perspective. Certainly, children who can com- 
prehend mechanical drawing can understand mechanical 
perspective. Some will even be intrigued by it. For those 
who are not interested, there is nothing to be gained and 
probably considerable to be lost by forcing it upon them 
when they might gain more from doing something else. 

The author's emphasis on perspective will probably be 
questioned by many art educators. Accompanying her 
article was a long list of questions and references to art school 
and college catalogs, showing that perspective is still taught 
at these levels. We cannot deny that the fully-trained artist 
should have a knowledge of perspective, even if he later 
chooses to ignore it in his own type of expression. The 
illustrations are evidence that children can be taught the 
rudiments of perspective, and the methods of introducing the 
subject seem to have been well accepted by the children. 
We still have the question of when the subject should be 
introduced, and whether it should be introduced in a casual 
or in a formal manner. This has to be answered partly in 
terms of the ability of the teacher to convey the idea, but 
mainly according to the child's state of readiness and his 
attitude at the time. Let's hear from Mrs. Harris—Editor 


Second graders played the game of Near and Far when they made this mural of the town across the river, seen from the school. 
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Perspective is fun! It can add zest and motivation, even in 
the lower grades, and provide an interesting challenge for 
exploration and investigation. So it is found in the Franklin- 
East Taylor Joint School District of Conemaugh, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is played as a game, and it is surprising how very 
very wee the little people are who enjoy playing intelli- 
gently, consciously, and knowingly the game they call 
“Near and Far.” It is played in grade two in the month of 
October when the children’s Halloween parade winds up 
over the faraway hills. The little people actually see the 
magic of the Near and Far game. Faraway people appear 
to be smaller and smaller and smaller and pumpkins they 
carry appear to grow smaller and smaller and smaller so that 
the farthest-away pumpkin does not look as if he is laughing. 
He is too faraway to see. Then comes the mural of the town 
across the river! The house this side of the river in the schools’ 
backyard is big. Across the river like a huge birthday cake 
with smokestacks for candles is the engine roundhouse, then 
the bridge, next churches, then finally way off tiny houses 
climbing the hills in rows like soldiers. 

Near and Far is a game, and like all games has rules. 
And if the wee folk can be taught that two and two make 
four they can be taught that faraway objects appear 
smaller. After they find out how to play Near and Far they 
are delighted and want to draw more parades on Armistice 
day. Then the big snowman and the little house on top of 
the faraway hill. If perspective is loved so much and applied 
so well in October in the second grade, sometime previously 








Across the river like a huge birthday cake is the roundhouse; tiny houses climb the hills. Josephine Strippy was teacher. 
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Trees by first grader, Garry Lupek. Teacher was Mary Gay. 


it must have been observed in grade one. And so it was as 
the drawing of the Maypole and the giant Easter bunny and 
the diminutive church on the hill proves. In grade one if 1s 
really incidentally observed, but it is such a surprising rev- 
elation that their little faces light up with the strangeness and 
wonder of it all. The game also provides fun for the third 
Here on a mural about the farm they find animals 

And then at 
The table top is 


so very long that it has a near side and a far side 


grade. 
have four legs, two near and two faraway 


Thanksgiving time the table has four legs 


In grade four the game takes on a new turn and perspec- 
tive is no longer incidental. Applying the knowledge of 
drawing the top of the table to the drawing of Mother Hub- 





























By a third grader. Sketch below by Gary Furlong, age 12. 
bard's cupboard door is not a difficult transition. More 
stories involving the drawing of doors or cottage windows are 


the nurse's door, the kindergarten door, and finally the 
beautiful big double-door of the school. Always the ques- 





illustrated. Then the fourth grade visits the dentist's door, * 


tion is, ‘Does the door pull in and grow big or does it go out 
and grow small?" These revolving doors can easily be 
turned into the two sides of a house, with gable and roof 
added. They draw imaginary houses to illustrate stories, and 
then their own houses with porches and garages, asking how 
to draw things like vertical chimneys which they can't figure 
out for themselves. In the sixth grade the children are thrilled 
to sit at the big windows, sketching what they see on draw- 
They feel so 


grown-up, and the pictures begin to look grown-up, too 


ing boards borrowed from the high school 


In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, mechanical 
perspective is taught. In these grades children are not slow 
to groan when a subject bores them, but perspective never 
brought these familiar groans. When we were ready to leave 
the subject the eighth grade boys asked for more. Here in 
the high school, as in the elementary grades, progressive 
steps are taken. Grade seven is taught one-point parallel 
perspective; grade eight, two-point angular of exteriors, 
grade nine, two-point angular of interiors and three-point 
exteriors skew-gee views. The high school children were 
happily satisfied after making fairly good sketches of the 
gym, the stadium, and the huge buildings of the Bethlehem 
Steel plant. Yes, from beginning to end, from grade one 
through grade nine, the Near and Far game is welcomed 
and truly perspective is fun. 


Margie Coleman Harris is an artist, and art supervisor for 
the Franklin-East Taylor district, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. 
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Try an art game when your children need to work 
more freely and more vigorously. Here are games 
children will enjoy playing with crayons. Best of all, 
they will serve as a tonic for sleepy imaginations. 


DOROTHY CALDER 


ART GAMES 


How's your classroom IQ (imagination quotient) these days? 
Has art responsiveness dropped to a new low? Is there a 
tendency to copy? Are the children thwarting their own 
efforts by always drawing first with pencils?* Do they use 
crayons with little vigor and less enthusiasm? If these symp- 
toms sound familiar, your class may be suffering from creative 
fatigue, and a tonic is strongly recommended. Sleepy 
imaginations may be slow to respond to a new project, but 


games are sure waker-uppers. Here are some games we use 
















Two Circles “Two Circles” is fun at any grade level, and 
the results are often quite revealing Have ready for the 
class sheets of manila or newsprint, on one side of which have 
been drawn quickly (but not too carefully) two circles--one 
large, one small, or both the same size, and spaced care 
lessly, too To get the class in the spirit of the game draw 
two small circles on the board and ask, “Of what do these 
remind you?” You'll get answers all the way trom ‘two 


zeros. to ‘eyes in the dark.’ Ass soon as the quessing gets 


Children in the Decatur, Georgia, elementary schools enjoy playing Two Circles, a guaranteed tonic for creative fatigue. 
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Above and below, drawings made in the game of Two Circles. 


lively, erase these and tease their imaginations by now diaw- 
ing (differently spaced) a large and a small circle. If a 
number of hands pop up and excitement seems to run high, 
just ask for one or two suggestions. More at this point might 
help the Leaning Larrys who look to others for ideas. Erase 
the circles and pass out the papers, circle side down. Be 
mysterious to keep the spirit of the game. Announce mean- 
while, ‘When | say ‘Go,’ turn your paper over and look. Of 
what do your circles remind you? Turn your paper around 
and around until you get an idea, then get busy with your 
crayons. No pencils—you only have ten minutes. And 
don't add any more circles. The game is to see what you 
can do with Two Circles." 


Progressive Art Here is another game which for lack of a 
better name, let's call Progressive Art."" An even number 
of occupied desks in each row make for more fun than play- 
ing by tables. Pass out twelve by eighteen sheets of manila 
paper. At the word "Go" everyone crayons one thing on 
the paper. Just two minutes later call ‘Time’’ and each 
paper is to be passed directly behind, last man in the row 
to dash up to give his to number one. It's ‘‘Go'’ again 

now add to the picture and pass it back at ‘Time’’ (three- 
minute intervals from now on). This continues until each has 
his original paper back. Better allow some time for hilarious 
appreciation. The object of the game is to see which row 
does the best cooperative job, whose pictures can be best 


seen across the room (a good test for any picture). Because 
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silly ideas are as contagious as measles, it's well to stipulate 
that the only rules are no pencils and no enclosed words 
(bang-bang, and a-a-a-). This usually takes care of Cowboy 
Carl who shoots to kill in every picture 


Circus Clowns First and second graders don't need wak- 
ing up, but they may enjoy the game of ‘Circus Clowns,”’ a 
good introductory experience for painting a mural, for each 
table or row works as a unit. For five tables make ready five 
pieces of eighteen by twenty-four (or larger) newsprint on 
easels or on the floor. After some discussion as to how large 
a clown can be, and what colors are mixed to use, six ‘secret’ 
words are given each table, and the clown makers go to work 
by number. (1—head, 2—suit, 3—hat, 4—hands, 5—feet, 
6—something funny. If you have 7 and 8, you may have to 
make up extras like buttons and floor ) Three or four minutes 
each should be enough, but this should not be a race. It 
may be well to have other clowns grow on paper at the tables 
while turns are being awaited. 

To evaluate, did the games give a lift to dormant ideas? 
Were crayons used more vigorously because there wasn't 
time to be lazy because positive thinking begets positive 
action? Is there something like a “pinch of salt’’ in the 


stimulation of a game that we might borrow in other work? 


*Because pencils are tools designed to use, mainly, the finger muscles 
in the precise, repetitious patterns of twenty-six alphabet letters, ten 
number forms, and a few markings in sentence structure and in arithmetic, 
they are impractical to use for making the large, free motions we en 
courage in creative art in the elementary grades. Moreover, the eraser 
at the end of the pencil is a symbol of perfection. Much useless effort 
goes into drawing too small objects and erasing imperfect lines that 
keep the picture from ‘‘looking like it does in the book.’ Art activities 
that begin with a pencil are an obvious outgrowth of using the dime- 
store paint and color ‘within the lines’’ books that do nothing to foster 
creative growth. Using the pencil as a sketching tool is quite another 
matter, but hardly within the scope of children in the lower grades 


Dorothy Calder is art supervisor, Decatur, Georgia, schools. 
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Here is a special message for the classroom teacher 
with little or no preparation in art education or who 
feels timid because of her own inexperience in art, 


by one who has worked long with such teachers. 


HELEN ADELE WHITING 


tips for the timid 


How often we hear classroom teachers exclaim, in an awe 
stricken manner, ‘| can't draw,”’ or ‘| have no talent in art,’ 
or ‘How can | teach children to draw when | don't know any 
thing about modern art?" Permit the writer to oer some en 
couragement to teachers who have such hesitancy The class 
room teacher does not need to be highly skilled in art to 
guide the pupils successfully. Her main job is to stimulate 
the pupils, show a mutual understanding of what the children 
are trying to portray, encourage them, and recognize their 
creative achievements. The pupils will do a great deal of 
teaching themselves, provided they are allowed to express 
their art in their own way, unhampered by adult imposition 
Pupils also teach each other when allowed to act, with quid 





ance, as critics of thei productions The most intrinsic art 
for any people is the art which they create in their lives for 
themselves. Teachers who have their doubts and fears should 
take a suitable art course as soon as possible a course which 
teaches them to do what the children do naturally They 
will return to their work with a new viewpoint for guiding 
children’s produc tions in art, and will no longer be tempted to 
deny art to children because they have not studied it and are 
fearful of it 

The following princ iples based on the writer's study of art 
experience as a demonstration teacher in the arts, and ob 
servations of the methods of others may be helpful to the 


hesitant teacher. (1) Art is necessary for all people for 
y 


Rhythmic design, above, is by Evelyn Brown, age 11. Painting below is by Coleman Starks, eighth grader in Avondale School. 
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(3) Freedom should be accorded the pupil in experiencing 
art in order to keep his imagination alive and to increase his 
desire for further expression (4) Experience and not the 
product is the fundamental aim of art education With 
emphasis on child development, the art product is considered 
only as an indication of the degree and phase of the de 
velopment. (5) The pupil should be taught to observe life 
about him and become interested in what he sees through his 
expression of art in line, form and color Study of utensils 
texture clothing furniture, rooms, houses, lands« ape and 
gardens contribute to everyday art (6) The teacher should 
help in clarifying pupils’ thinking by discussing their con- 
cerns with them and helping them select activities and ma- 
terials suited to their age and ability 

A pupil inclined to repeat an experience should be led 
Above by Claudine Avery, 12. Below by Larma Robinson, 14. —_,. change the subject or medium. Such experiences give 
direction and value to all phases of life and living Aside 
from these things art should be an integral part of school 
life (7) Although individual instruction is employed if 1s 


their full participation in social living. (2) The child is a often posible for the teacher to call the attention of the 


natural artist. Anything he does in art is of a higher artistic 


pupils to an individual's problem and its solution Group 
value than copying or imitating the art products of others. 


instruction has its place through common interests and sub 
ject matter. (8) The teacher should respect the child's own 
proportions in his interpretation of the relative size of things 


in his picture without reference to the actual size This is SUD 





ported by the fact that the child works as a primitive, so 
things important to him are made large and less important 
things are made small or omitted. (9) Children should help 
evaluate each other's art recognizing strong color, rather 
than weak or muddy color weaving in, or tucking in colors 
which hold pictures together and the swing or rhythm in the 
picture 

The classroom teacher is in a unique position because she 


can help the children relate the various allied arts and assist 





in securing child expression through them Surely the reader 
has felt movement, rhythm, or harmony in looking at a child's 
painting, modeling dance, or listening to his creative verse 
The author's verse, “Children and the Arrts,"’ which appeared 
in the Progressive Education magazine, October 1935, sum 


marizes these esthetic experiences 


1 would often look with wonder at these happy children, busily and joy- 
ously purposing and appraising their results. Transported they revelled 
in the arts! * To observe their inspired faces and gestures was to catch 
some evidence of the emotion as their surging thoughts took form and 
poured forth creatively in verse and music. * | pondered long as their 
bodies swayed with responsive grace to music with Afric theme and 
thythm, or they plied the paintbrush with directness, or deftly played 
with color as vividly their tale was told in bold design—design so 
fresh and free and moving that there was scarce need for subtle guid- 
ance. * It is a fervent hope that these precious moments may kindle 
great desires which, in effort to attain, will mold esthetic life, transcend- 
ing the material world, which holds uncertainty. * These children have 
experienced the joy of living. 





Helen Adele Whiting, visiting professor at Allen University, 
Columbia, South Carolina, has supervised elementary schools 
in the south, helped prepare elementary teachers at several 
colleges. She was cited in" Who's Who in Negro America.” 
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Sadness 


Repose 


In order to stimulate abstract thinking, and avoid 
a preoccupation with subject matter, try expressing 
words in brush strokes. Senior High School students 
of Oil City, Pennsylvania, show you their results. 


Conflict 


Motion 


WORDS IN LINE 


JOHN A. GHRIST 


Just as children come in all shape s, sizes, and colors, so als 
their reactions to art are colored and shaped ditere ntly A 
teacher, if he is to teach successfully must vary endlessly the 
approach to art expression Successful teaching is not in 
A result does not 
nece ssarily prove that a student has had a creative expenence 
or should be the 
art One block fo re al creativity 1: 
As a he lr 
expressing words in terms of lines 


about lines We 


dicated merely by a creditable result 
and creative « xpenence ts highs st aim of 
; G preoccupation with 
subject matter to abstract thinking we tried 
We began by talking 
decided that they could express for 
example sadness or joy, repose or motion without actually 


picturing it Students wer asked to act out words; the rest 


Turmoil 










































of the class were asked to observe the drooping lines sug 
gested by sadness, and the uplifted lines suggested by joy 
or happiness. Illustrations were used to demonstrate how 
some artists had conveyed powerful emotional impressions 
by the use of line. El Greco's elongated figures, the Chinese 
Hokusai's Wave, and even some recently published works 
of the contemporary cartoonist Saul Steinberg, were shown as 
examples of the way line forms could convey a feeling; look 
ing always to the emotional expression rather than the 
representational fact 

Our brushes were our best sable, held in the Chinese 
manner with the handle nearly vertical and the brush loaded 
with black tempera paint of a very fluid consistency, capable 
of responding to the slightest variation of pressure the small- 
est movement, or the sweep of a swinging stroke. After 
experimenting to find how many different strokes we could 
make, from fat juicy lines to dry-brush scumble, we began to 
think of the words we would use. A number were suggested 
by the class, and we chose those that we thought would afford 
the greatest possibilities for expression Everyone would 
try these, with an extra free choice to be selected by the 
individual student A period of quiet contemplation fol 
lowed, and gradually the brushes began moving over the 
paper. A supply of clean white paper was handy, and 
attempts were made and re-tried and discarded freely until 
the student felt he had satisfactorily expressed each word 
Through this had come a new awareness of both words and 


lines and the things they could convey 


John A. Ghrist teaches at the senior high school, Oil City, 


Pennsylvania. The editor was his high school art teacher. 


From top to bottom: Happiness, Power, Happiness, Conflict. 





Christmas and the Nutcracker Suite 
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ELEANOR HUNGAR AND THELMA HEIDINGER 


One of the most wonderful ways for children to enjoy Christ- 
mas in the second grade is to hear the story of the Nutcracker 
Suite, and listen to the beautiful music which is filled with the 
brilliant gaiety of Christmastime. Our second yrade class 
listens to the music every year. Before and during school, we 
hear the beautiful melodies in our room and down the halls 
We wouldn't miss hearing the music for anything during the 
weeks before Christmas. 

The story is about a little girl named Marie and a very 
exciting dream which she had. Marie and her brothers had a 
pretty Christmas tree loaded with toys and goodies. Alter 
the children had received all their gifts, a friend came and 
brought them more gifts. To Marie he gave a handsome 
wooden nutcracker carved in the form of an old man. While 
playing with the toys, however, Marie's mischievous brother 
snatched the nutcracker away from her and it was broken 
Marie felt so sad that she rocked the nutcracker to sleep and 
put him to bed like one of her dolls. When the Christmas 
party was over and everyone had gone to bed, Marie could 
not sleep because she was thinking of her nutcracker. She 
slipped quietly downstairs to see him. To her great surprise, 
she saw her nutcracker leading all the toys around the 
Christmas tree. Mice crept stealthily from all parts of the 


There was soon 


room to eat the sweet goodies from the tree 
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a great battle between the mice led by the Mouse King and 
the toys who were led by the brave Nutcracker 

Marie was so afraid that her Nutcracker would be hurt 
that she threw her shoe at the Mouse King and killed him. The 
mice ran to their hideouts when, lo and behold, the Nutcracker 
changed into a Prince, who bowed low to Marie because she 
had saved his life. The Prince asked Marie to go with him 
to his castle on Jam Mountain, which was a land of sweets 
ruled by the Sugar Plum Fairy After Marie and the Prince 
arrived, a great feast was held in their honor because Marie 
had saved the Prince. All the sweets danced, even the coHee 
and tea joined in the fun. There were dances by the Chinese 
dolls, Russian doils, toy flutes and all the lovely flowers gave 
a beautiful waltz The party ended with the lovely Sugar 
Just then, Marie 
opened her eyes to find all this had been just a beautiful 
dream 

After the children heard the story and had listened to the 
music many times, they decided to make a mural about 
Marie and the Prince at Jam Mountain watching the great 
festival 


Plum Fairy dancing to soft, tinkling music 


Brilliant colors and dashes of silver glitter applied 
over glue gave our mural a sparkle and glamour that just 
Every child loved the 
Combined with the making of a beautiful 
mural this made the experience of the Nutcracker Suite one 


to always remember and to enjoy 


made our room glisten with Christmas 


musical selections 


Eleanor Hungar teaches second grade; Thelma Heidinger 
is the art teacher at the Freeman School, Aurora, Illinois. 
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Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 


techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


WINDOW DECORATION 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


BESSIE MULHOLLAND 


Art applied to a practical problem creates a new interest in 
classwork, intelligent research, community pride and the 
opportunity to cooperate with other departments in the school 
Window decoration afforded us this opportunity. The 


Christmas window by author's students, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

























































Christmas season suggested the combined theme of the Christ 
Child, the Christmas Seal and world peace 


gestions, and sketches were submitted dealing from the 


Ideas sug- 


realm of fantasy to the world of reality, but the unanimous 
Church windows 


in the community were studied for their structure design and 


choice was that of a stained glass window 
color. The history and process of making stained glass win 
dows as well as the lives of the artists who did this type of 
work became an interesting research problem 
The preliminary design sketched accurately, executed 
in water colors and drawn to scale was enlarged to full size 
The figures were outlined in black lines 


Paint 


in a few well chosen colors, was applied to the figures and 


on a heavy paper 
suggesting the leaded ribbon of actual stained glass 
to the background, over which colored or clear cellophans 
4 andles 
were made from large cardboard rolls and wired for ele 
designed to hold the 


balsam trees, were placed on either side of the stained glass 


paper was glued to give the desired glass effect 


tricity in our school shop Boxes 
window enhancing the large Christmas seal posters which 
played an important role in the window decoration The 
simple beauty of this window radiating the Christmas spirit 
and calling for the support of the Christmas seal carried its 


message to the people in a direct strong appeal 


Bessie Mulholland is from Washington High School, St. Paul 


SPONGE PAINTING ON 
CHRISTMAS WINDOWS 


ADELE S. BROWN 


Pour out your vivid primary colors, mix a royal purple, a 
brilliant orange, add a black, a brown, a green, a turquoise, 
and let each tempera color sit in an uncovered shallow pan 
overnight to thicken. Then find the largest expanse of win- 
dow glass available to the class and let them apply the 
This is a 
new experience with a familiar medium, and a joyous one 
To be most stimulating, the space should be large so a child's 
whole body must stretch and reach and lean to create the 
large forms necessary to fill the space. As the paint goes on, 
there is sensuous pleasure in the texture resulting from the 
sticky suction of the sponge against the glass and infinite 
satisfaction as each color is made luminous by the light pour- 
ing through from the out-of-doors. 

Last December, the plans for a Christmas play by the 
children at Burgundy Farm School set the scene in a cathe- 
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colors lavishly—dabbing them on with sponges. 











Christmas windows by children of the Burgundy Farm Country 
Day School. Thick tempera colors were applied with sponges. 


The mural was handsome in design, reverent in feeling, and 


illuminated the whole room with a tranquil glow of color. 


dral. Could we paint the thirty-three foot expanse of win 
dows on the north side of the assembly room as a back 
ground? Experiments in the art room discovered that paint 
applied with a brush had a thin and sleezy appearance as 
it was drawn across the glass by the bristles, but that, applied 
thickly ina dabbing motion with a sponge, the colors took 
on a stained glass radiance because of the pin pricks of 
light piercing through the tiny holes left by the texture of 
the sponge. Window space was allocated so that each 
class could participate in planning and executing an area 
Because the space was limited, a group of six or seven boys 
and girls from each class were selected to work on each area 
The theme of the ““Adoration’’ was divided so that the sixth 
and seventh grades did the Infant Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and 
the animals in the manger; the fifth, the wise men; the fourth, 
the shepherds; the third, the angels; and the second and first 
grades and kindergarten decorated the end panels and those 
at the base. 

The sixth and seventh graders started with a block of 
nine square window panels in the center and set the scale 
to which the remainder of the windows conformed. No pre 
liminary sketching was done except as an individual wished 
to clarify his idea about the figure or animal on which he 
was working. The children designed directly on the glass, 
using brushes only to sketch lightly the outlines of their 
figures. By a happy chance they chose yellow for their 
outlines and found that, in the finished mural, the eHect of 
warm light was enhanced by the yellow glow around the 
figures. 


The mural grew informally There were no rigid 


rules of procedure A\n efort was made to stick to the colors 
already prepared, but other hues were mixed when children 
felt it was essential to the efect they wished to obtain 
Usually the first children working in an area blocked out the 
general design and painted in a section, leaving further 
elaboration to children who followed These were free to 
paint the remaining area as desired, but they made no 
changes in the work already completed without consuiting 
the whole group Ox casionally, as work progressed hanges 
were made when they seemed desirable 

The children were absorbed and earnest in their work 
Discussion in each group was intense as they planned, de 
bated, and developed their concepts. They analyzed and 
praised the achievements of others with mounting excitement 
as the forms took shape and the combination of light and 
color became magic in their hands Among the happiest of 
the painters were the third graders who had to stand on high 
ladders to create the two great angels hovering over the Holy 
Family. To complete the mural, the pupils of the first two 
grades and kindergarten filled in the easily reached panels 
at base and sides with birds, flowers, and abstract forms 
Each child who participated felt that he had done bette: 
than he knew he could, and that, together, they had don 
better than any could have done alone 


Adele S. Brown is director of the art program at Burgundy 
Farm Country Day School, located at Alexandria, Virginia 
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A second grader’s self-portrait. Note texture in the hair. 


PAINTING WITH YARN 


ARNE RANDALL 


Many art educators are finding the needle and string a 
fascinating new media to whet the exploratory desires of 
youngsters. If a child cannot find satisfaction with the basic 
two-dimensional art activities, such as paint, crayon, or 
chalk, he may discover that working with a needle, string, 
and piece of cardboard can be loads of fun. A variety of 
colored string, a needle made out of a bobby pin, and soft 
cardboard are all that are needed to unleash the imagina- 
tions of the children. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
“painting with colored string” is a completely new experi- 
ence in many classrooms. When introducing this project 
some teachers have found it advisable to let the youngster 
begin by experimenting with unrelated stitches, which often 
leads to unsual designs. A bent wire or bobby pin needle 
should have an eye that is easy for the youngster to thread. 
It will also be an easy one with which to sew. 


Arne W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, and advisory editor. 
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Simple experiences with the 
needle and string will help 
pupils develop coordination. 
They need a darning needle 
with a large eye; a variety 


DRAWING BY ARNE W RANDALL 


of colored string, yarn, or 
heavy thread. Roll the yarn 
into balls for handling and 
place in a box to keep them 
from rolling onto the floor. 




















Select any cardboard or stiff paper that the needle will 


puncture easily. Let stitches suggest design or subject. 


A four-year-old child created this design on packing paper. 
In this case a bobby pin was used as a needle for the yarn. 
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Continuing a series on Clay in the Classroom, the 
author explains several ways to make clay jewelry. 
The tenth and final article in the current series 


by George Barford will deal with ceramic sculpture. 


GEORGE BARFORD 


MAKING CLAY JEWELRY 


Ceramic jewelry is an ideal « lay project for the art teacher or 
classroom teacher who has a minimum of equipment for 
working with clay and a minimum budget for materials A 
very small kiln, one costing around forty or fifty dollars, is 
big enough to fire twenty five or thirty small clay pieces at 
one firing Two or three glaze ; are all that will be needed 
the turquoise glaze described in the article on Glazing in 
the October 1955 issue of S< hool Avr: would be one good 
glaze, and you might want to purc hase a red or yellow com 
mercial glaze in addition Other equipment for ceramic 


jewelry can be very simple a rolling pin or two, some oil 


‘ 





oth, and for pressing designs into the clay one can gather 


a variety of tools that can be found around the house Nuts 


Ceramic necklaces. Used with discrimination, clay has many possibilities in jewelry. Used without, results can be horrible. 
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and bolts, screws, keys, ornate spoon handles, butter molds, 
combs, cotter pins, bobby pins, paper clips, fingernail files, 
measuring spoons, scraps of tubing of different diameters, are 
a few that come to mind. | think the children in the class will 
no doubt think of many other things they can use for pressing 
designs into the clay 

There are many methods of making cerami« jewelry, but 
before desc ribing them and going on with the article | would 
like to geta couple of words in about what | think of certain 
pop jlar ceramic processes that in my opinion commit 
mayhem on clay. All of the processes | have in mind could 
conceivably be used in a legitimate and artistic manner it 
used sparingly and in just the right place by someone with 
ability and taste and discrimination. But the student or 
amateur 1s apt to think only of the technical fun of doing the 
thing and end up with something pretty horrible. Such tech 
niques as pushing the moist « lay through a flour strainer to 
create a bunch of wiggly square worms that are applied to 
various other ¢ lay objects or pressing the « lay with tools or 
fingers into tortured, paper thin, leat and flower shapes or 
rolling the clay out into ribbon shapes and weaving it into 
imitation wicker-work baskets; what could be more illogic al? 
The crowning deception is to dip real lace edging into ¢ lay 
slip and fire the lace away in the kiln lo anyone with any 
sympathy tor materials this is the end 

Assuming then that you agree with me, we can go on 
with ways of creating ceramic jewelry One way to start, 


as illustrated on these pages, is to roll out the moist clay to 
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Tubing for cutting clay shapes. Plaster disk on dowel-rod 
releases clay from tube. Below, tools for pressing designs. 


Below, effects of 
Center design is from a key. 
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Pressing a design with fingernail file. 
pressing with various tools. 
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about quarter-inch thickness, placing the wedged lump of 
clay on the reverse side of a piece of oilcloth and pounding 
the lump fairly flat with the hand, then rolling to final thick- 
ness with a rolling pin. For best glazing results, a white 
firing clay is preferable to a buff or red-firing clay for ceramic 
jewelry, because the glaze colors are truer on a white body 
After the clay is rolled out, shapes for pins or earrings can 
be punched out of the clay sheet, using pieces of tubing 
Make a trip to your local junk yard, if you don't mind 
poking around barrels like Sylvester the Cat; marvelous 
things for art classes abound in junk yards if you're not 
falsely fastidious. If no tubing is available, shapes of any 
kind, round, square, or free-form can be cut out of the clay 


When the desired shapes have been 
cut (they can be left fairly rough and be fettled or trimmed 


with a paring knife 


after they are dry) one can press designs into them while 
the clay is still moist, using the tools or odds and ends men 
tioned above. 

The cutout shapes can be allowed to dry to leather 
hardness and designs can be carved with a knife or other 
sharp tool in the manner of a bas-relief, or this carving tech 
nique can also be used when the pieces are completely dry 
One thing to keep in mind in relation to ceramic jewelry 1S 
that all finished pieces should be relatively small and as 
thin as is practicable tor clay After all, it would be pretty 
uncomfortable to wear two big hunks of clay as earrings 
might give you that draggy feeling alter a while. The same 
goes for pins or pendants. A simple way of thinning the 
pieces alter they are dry is to place a piece of medium sand 
paper face up on a flat surface (table top, etc.), and rub the 
back of the piece on the sandpaper until it iS of suitable 
thickness, about an eighth of an inch 

In addition to stamping or carving, a third way of making 
ceramic jewelry involves the use of press molds of plaster. A 
simple way to make a press mold is to cast a one-inch layer 
of plaster (use molding plaster from a lumber company) in 
a box lid or pie plate, and when the plaster is well set, carve 
with fingernail file or the point of a paring knife a line 
design in the clay When the plaster 1S thoroughly dry, 
moist clay can be pressed onto the plaster design and will 


A more 


elaborate way of making a press mold, as shown in the illus 


of course, result in a raised design on the clay 


trations, is to three-dimensional design in the 


carve a 
plaster, and this in turn will result in a reverse three-dimen 
For this method a scratch knife 
or sgraffito tool ina pen holder will be easier to use than a 
paring knife 


sional design in the clay 


A third method of making a press mold is te 
carve a shape out of clay and finish it as finely as possible, 
put it in a box lid and pour the liquid plaster over it; in other 
This method will 


An advantage of all press 


words, make a plaster negative of it 
reproduce the original exactly 
molds is that the pieces come out sharp and clear, and a 
disadvantage is that the student may be tempted to press 
out duplicates ad nauseam 

Ceramic jewelry can be made with no raised or lowered 
design at all 
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Various shapes can be cut or punched from 








clay, trimmed, and dex yratea wit! f r underalaze color 


before firing, or covered with contrasting slip and 


desian 


scratched in using the sarak ito te hnique One thing 


should be 


pieces, whatever they are 


kept in mind in creating ceramic jewelry: The 


, earrings, pins, or pendants, should 


How aelicate 


age level and ability t the child 


be light, thin, and delicat f course, will 
depend on the 


produc ing them 


or person 
, but certainly delicacy should be striven for 


The simpli st way to glaze cerami welry is to load the 


glaze on with a brush, and all carved or three-dimensional 
designed pieces can be single fired 1.f the alaze can be 
applied to the 
nated. Those 


had best be biscuit fired first, as brush glazing would be apt 


raw clay and a separate biscuit firing elimi 
pieces decorated with slip or underglaze 
to wash away the design unless first fixed in a biscuit firing 
A good turquoise glaze has the peculiar eHect of deepening 
in color as it deepens in thickness, in other words, if it is 
applied to a carved or engraved design in clay, the color 
will be darker and deeper, in proportion to the depth of the 
engraving This peculiarity makes it eminently suitabl 


over a carved design Granted, one can get sick of turquoise 


as a color, but the eect is worth mentioning 

Findings for ceramic jewelry can be pure hased from local 
hobby shops or from craft supply houses, some of which 
stock special plastic clips for ceramic earrings, pinbac ks for 


They are not 


applied with a good grade 


pins or brooches, etc expensive, and can be 
of china 


Once the cement is 


cement used liberally, 


not sparingly appli¢ 1 to the finding 






Plaster press molds may be made by carving directly in a cast plaster form or by casting a form from clay originals, as below. 
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Students may design and make their own plaster press molds 
and the finding | ined te the piece (sc | ve been t ld) the 


joint should be allowed to set without any further shifting 


around of the finding, the the ry being that if the pinbacl 
say, is moved after being applied to the clay, the joint will 


be weakened and may not hold 


George Barford, author of the current series on Clay in the 
Classroom, is assistant professor of art at Illinois State Normal 
The concluding article in 
Readers should 


not overlook the excellent ceramic jewelry of Phyllis Jacobs, 


University, Normal, Illinois 


this series will be on ceramic sculpture 


a sculptor from Palo Alto, California, whose work has been 
Examples are shown on 
page 157 of the book, Jewelry Making as an Art Expression 


exhibited in various art galleries 











The high school student planning on commercial art 
os a career will find experience in pen drawing a 
valuable asset. Here are some tips for the coming 
illustrator by one of long professional experience. 


WILLIAM S. RICE 


PEN DRAWING IN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


The use of the point, whether pen or pencil, throughout the 
ages has been associated with the tendency of man to express 
his ideas. The line itself, as a matter of fact, has developed 
meanings not only limited to facts but symbolic. Alphabets 
are but symbols and codes that have been developed from 
man's use of a point, whether pen, brush, or stylus, to put into 
record his vision and his thought. The pen artist who has a 
genuine love for his work will need to cast about but little for 
subjects, since nearly everything invites his attention, and he 
may often find his best inspiration near at hand. Perhaps 
his interests will lie in one line, the decorative, the pictorial, 
or the humorous, but in whatever line his work develops the 
question will never be, ‘What shall | draw?,”’ but rather, 
“How shall | find the time needed to put on paper all these 
things which come to my thoughts?” 

The art student entering the commercial art field will often 
be called upon to illustrate products from photographs, as 
well as from the real objects, but it is only the one who has 
sketched faithfully out of doors who is capable of properly 
interpreting a photograph. It should be borne in mind that 
the camera is only a recorder of facts, giving a sort of un- 


biased, literal translation of nature, but often leaving out the 


The beginner should practice value scales, again and again. 
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A pen and ink drawing by author, reduced to one-half size. 


spirit of the original or burying the main motives of the scene 
in a mass of unessential details. The camera encompasses, in 
a second, an amount of detail that the human eye could not 
see in a day. For that reason it is invaluable as an aid in 
gathering facts in regard to the action of animals, or crowds 


But it should 


always be remembered that the result is not an impression 


of people on the street, or architectural detail 


but a record of the facts from which must be selected the 
salient features, and from which must be rejected all that 
It is this 
ability to accept or reject what is before him that gives the 


takes away from the impression to be emphasized 


pen artist an advantage over the camera, an advantage that 
persists in spite of technical improvements in photography 
and ways of reproduction. When commissioned to do an 
illustration based on a photograph, the artist should study it 
carefully, endeavoring to put himself in the camera's place and 
thinking how the actual scene would have impressed him 
He does not copy the photograph but renders his own im 
pressions in pen or pencil. 

Draw all sorts of simple objects for practice in rendering 
This is invaluable and will lead to more advanced 
subjects later on. 


textures 
Let your lines follow the surface of the 
Use a coarse pen or one more flexible for 


Avoid 


object before you. 
the darks; and a new, less flexible pen, for light lines 

















cross hatching as much as possible. It has its uses but should 
not be indulged in too frequently where simple strong lines 
will do the work much better. A small number three brush 
is useful where strong solid blacks are needed. Since pen 
and ink drawings are almost always reproduced by a photo- 
mechanical process called line engraving the artist needs to 
keep its limitations in mind. Line engravings are in black 
and white, or solid color only. There are no tints and tones 
as in a halftone engraving used to reproduce a photograph 
ora painting. Drawings for line engravings must be made in 
solid lines, dots, or masses of black, even if the actual printing 
is to be done in color 

The pen draughtsman should use a good quality of Bristol- 
board, one that will not permit the ink to spread or pick up 
fuzz while the artist is working. It gives a clean line which is 
required by the process engraver. In transferring sketches 
or tracings to the Bristolboard the back of the tracing may be 
rubbed with blue chalk and the drawing gone over with a 
hard lead pencil. Portraits or other objects requiring great 
accuracy and a minimum of time are often drawn commer- 
cially over unfixed photos called silver prints. The pen and 
ink drawing is made over the photograph, alter which every 
trace of the photo is removed by washing with a little bi- 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate dissolved first in 
almost three times its weight in alcohol). The ink will not 
wash off if it is waterproof, and will remain in sharp contrast 
to the white paper. Hands must be washed immediately if 
the bichloride of mercury touches the skin to avoid un 
pleasant results. 

The beginner should practice value scales, again and 
again, until he can render various tones with nothing but 
white paper and jet-black ink. Some artists like to work on 


rather a large scale and some on a small scale, but always 


Portrait drawn over an unfixed photo, called a silver print. 
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The artist selects the salient features to be emphasized. 


he must keep in mind the size of the drawing when it is re- 
produced. If a drawing is made large and is then reduced 
to any extent the detail naturally becomes very fine. With 
too much reduction, lines often come so close together that 
the printing ink fills in the etched places between them, caus 
ing smudgy results. Three times the size of the line cut is a 
sate rule for average work where the lines are not too close 
together Others prefer to make their drawings twice size, 
or even one and one-half size. Drawings reproduced actual 
size usually show up irregularities in lines which are not 
desired. Drawings which are simple and open, and have 
reasonably coarse lines, will come down surprisingly to a very 
small size. Experience in having one's work reproduced will 
be of great help in overcoming faults in the work 

To obtain the correct proportion fora drawing that is to be 
reproduced smaller take a piece of paper and rule a rectangle 
the exact size of the intended cut, draw its diagonal and 
extend it indefinitely Extend the base of the original 
rectangle to the width desired for the drawing, and from this 
point draw a vertical line, at an exact right angle with the 


base, until it reaches the extended diagonal line. If the base 
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of the drawing is twice the reproduction size, the depth of the 
drawing will be found to be twice the depth of the intended 
cut, and so'on, in exact proportion. 

Sometimes the ink dries rather slowly in the drawing 
Do not hurry it up by blotting as the blotter has a tendency 
to gray the lines. It is better to lay the drawing aside until 
the ink is thoroughly dry, and then it will be safe to remove 
pencil lines with a sponge eraser Experiments in pen 
rendering may be done on a piece of transparent tracing 
paper placed over the pencil sketch before final rendering 
is determined. In commercial practice, where the drawing 
is simple, the pen rendering is sometimes done directly on a 
tracing paper that has been prepared to take ink, and over 
the pencil sketch. This eliminates the need to erase pencil 
lines. The tracing 1s mounted on white paper for contrast 

The pen should always be drawn toward the draughtsman 
when possible, and when it is moved sidewise it should be 





turned so that the underside of the pen moves away from the 
line being drawn. If a pen is moved sidewise it produces an 
uneven line and is likely to spatter the ink by the point 
catching in the pores of the paper The portrait accompany- 
ing this article was done on a silver print and bleached out by 
the method previously described. Pens used have been num- 
ber 170, 303, 404, and 290 


William S. Rice was illustrator for the Philadelphia Times 
at the turn of the century. He studied under Howard Pyle, 
late dean of magazine illustrators. He has taught for the 
University of California extension division and at summer 
sessions of the College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland. He 
is best known for his block prints and is author of several 
books on that subject. His prints are found in collections 
of the California State Library, New York Library, and the 


Library of Congress, and are currently in various exhibits. 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Great ideas in art sketched by cartoonist Dick Bibler, art 
education area, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California. 


Introducing the first of a series of sketches on art history prepared exclusively for School Arts readers by Dick Bibler. 
Mr. Bibler is nationally known for his syndicated cartoon feature, Little Man on Campus, and a book by the same title. 
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THE OLDEST FREE-STANDING AAONUMENT 

IN THE WORLD—TOME DESIGNED FOR KING DIOSER. ||__ 

ABOUT 4850 YEARS AGO. THIS OLDEST OF - 

y-PYRAMIOS 1S I9OFt HIGH. LOCATION: SAKKAREH. 
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the pen that responds to your touch amateur 


THE CARTER MARKER i dese 


FOUNTAIN PEN SIZE .. . easy to handle, easy to hold . . . delicately balanced. 
SIX BRILLIANT INKS... black, red, green, blue, yellow and white. 
USES CHISEL, BULLET, AND FINE LINE POINTS... gives numerous effects with each. 


TRY A CARTER MARKER ... for rough sketches, cartoons, flash cards, posters... 
in chalk, charcoal and painted effects. 
















No. 588 Contains 
Marking Pen, 






















@ Leak Proof 
Extra Felt Tips, conter’s CARTE R @ Huge Ink Capacity 
Ink, Cleaner “een ‘ 7 S th Fl in 

fer Felt Tig Pen MARKE R =- ° — _— g 


$365 @ Easy to Refill 





No. 587 Marking Pen and Tips only $3.00 Plastic Box 
No. 567 Adapter with Fine Line Tips 50¢ in modern Plastic Case 


BUY IT AT YOUR ART STORE, LOCAL STATIONER, OR BLUEPRINT HOUSE 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 




















Brilliant Colors! 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


—+ AQUAPRINT 


WATER-SOLUBLE 


PRINTING INK 


Made with genuine Artists’ Pigment 
























No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into anv 
of the 1S Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for inte rmediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There's one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar: 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Fach 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 
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Weber Aquaprint Inks are available in 






the following colors 
Red lage " (jreen 
Purple Yellow Whit 


(Orange row Black 
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1B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., inc. SA 4 beet . -aptieins 

} 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y 

1 Gentlemen " Aaeied is my check for WEBER WHITE SURFACE 

, Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
Liquid Underglaze Set t t f ted y 

Ree : ' 

, NAME i 

j  AdoRESS ! - . s . 

{| CITY /ZONE STATE F, WEB ER CO. 

| “Tr d me tt the ; Drakenfeld cats slog i Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 

! es 4 cine | oo bly pp ee flee ' PHILADELPHIA 23, PA 

1 Nee , IN 4X1” TUBES St. Louis 1, Mo Baltimore 1, Md 

| SF ~Z, h feld 

rarkrentle. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 
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SPEEDBAL 


Send 6'in stamps for large charts on lettering 
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My 


secret is 


VERSATILE PENS 


Confidentially--make sure 
the SPEEDBALL trade mark 
is on the lettering and 
drawing pens you use. 


Triple ink reservoirs, 
36 sizes and 5 styles make 
SPEEDBALL one of the most 
versatile art tools in the 
world. 


AS *CBEEDBALL * 

Pens, Inks (17 various colors)--- also 

lettering, cartooning and drawing? 

sets and books --- at your nearest 
Art Supply. 


my: HUNT pen (0. 












Ceramic Supplies Through the courtesy 
of The O. Hommel Co. you are offered their 
latest catalog of ceramic supplies and equip- 
ment. For over 60 years this company has 
manufactured quality products for the 
ceramics field. The catalog they offer is an 
accurate reflection of their enviable reputa- 
tion for quality and service 

The catalog of 58 pages lists, prices, illus- 
trates where helpful, and gives hints for using 
their complete line of supplies and equip- 
ment. Here are the main categories: under- 
glaze colors, glaze stains, prepared glazes, 
body stains, engobe or slip stains, prepared 
clay bodies, overglaze colors, glass colors, 
crystal and colored ices, etching compound, 
chemicals, kilns, modeling tools, turning 
tools, brushes, decorating wheels, potters 
wheels, grinding jars and mills, underglaze 
pencils and crayons, jewelry enamels, air- 
brush equipment, sprey booths and acces- 
sories, pyrometric cones, and other ac 
cessories—even asbestos gloves and mittens 
In addition, the catalog is completely in 
dexed 

When ordering supplies and equipment 
for your classes in ceramics, you'll find this 
catalog most helpful. For your free copy 
simply write Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 1512 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for The O 
Hommel catalog No. 55. Before January 
31, please 


Pigment Color A folder giving a variety 
of uses for Alphacolor, manufactured by 
Weber Costello Co. is yours for the asking 
Entitled ‘All-Purpose Allphacolor'’ the 
six-page folder describes how this versatile 
color may be used for such art activities as 
silk screen, textile painting, finger painting, 
block printing, oil painting, airbrush, tem- 
pera and water-color painting, stenciling, 
and inthe home. Clear and complete direc 
tions are given for mixing and using the 
paint for each separate activity. With this 
handy folder as a guide, you'll know in ad 
vance how to mix the pigments for the art 
activity you plan. These pigments come in 
a complete range of 24 brilliant, opaque 
and non-toxic colors; and they are easily 
blended if you wish to further extend the 
range 

For your free copy of this helpful folder, 
simply write Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 1512 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for the Alpha- 
color folder. Before January 31, please 


Filmstrip Catalog Recently published is 
a new 24-page filmstrip catalog by Young 
America Films, Inc., listing more than 570 
filmstrips for elementary schools, high schools 
and colleges. Eighty-six new filmstrips are 
listed in this 1955-56 catalog. Copies will 
be sent free, if requested, from Young Ameri 
ca Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17,N.Y 
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WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
ey GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street « New York 1, N.Y. 








Designed to save time and power, these 
Harrop ElectriKilns are ideal for hob 
byist and teacher 
to 2,000 F heat-saving low 
power input. 4 sizes Top Loaders, with 
capacities from 4,860 to 786 cu. in 
Whatever your kiln requirements 
Loader, bench or floor models 


fast-firing up 


Top Loader or Side 
there's a Harrop Electrikiln 
that will best suit your needs. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Harrop YOUR ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 


FOR EVERY CERAMIC NEED 





Complete Ceramic Supplies 


COLORS and FINISHES: wide selection underglaze and overglaze 
olors, glazes, etc. SUPPLIES: clays, tools, brushes. etc 


Write us your problems « Be sure to request complete cata 


ElectriKiln Div., Dept. S$ 
35 E. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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COPPER 
AND CERAMIC JEWELRY 


America's | argest Selection of Shapes 
Enamels, Jewelry Findings, Kilns and 
Ceramic Press Molds 

1956 CATALOG NOW READY 
SEND 25¢ FOR YOURS 


















128 MAIN STREET-HACKENSACK., N. J. 

















Announcing the {Ta 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform 
ance Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 


FEATURES NEVer Berort 
eFERED AT SQ LOY onal 
pESIGNED FOr SCHOO, ust 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


or write for complete literature 


B & | Manulacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 





CARVINGS FROM THE 
CLASSROOM 


The above cbjects are from the 


Eagle Rock High School 


FUN and EASY to do with the Natural Lavalite 


CARV-IT-STONE 


Ask your Art Supply Dealer or send $2.95 for 
10 ibs. (Approx. 5 pieces), including Instruction 
Sheet, prepaid. No C.O. D.’'s 

COUPON 
US. Pumice Supply Co Inc. ($9 
6331 Hollywood Bivd 
Los Angeles 28, Calif 
Send me, postage prepaid, CARV-iIT STONE 
with Instruction Sheet 
Name 


Street and NN 


ty 





Crafts for Christmas lo help you and 
your pupils in selecting and designing just 
the right gifts- the personalized kind for 
family, classmates and friends, the O. P 
Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio offers you a four 
page folder which high lights a score (and 
more) of items especially interesting at this 
season. All of the items come to you ready 
to be decorated with designs and media of 
your own choosing 

The number and variety of items illustrated 
described and priced in the folder assure 
abundant choice, even for a whole class, if 
they plan personalized gifts for the school 
Christmas party 

The items are classified under these main 
groups: wood, cork, and composition board, 
and you'll find many interesting items under 
each heading. For your free copy of this 
Holiday Craftwares folder, simply write the 
company 


Poster Contest [he 31st Annual Poster 
Contest of the Latham Foundation started 
September 1 and will continue to March 1 
1956. Valuable awards are made for out 
standing posters based on Humane Educa 
tion and World Friendship. In addition to 
many cash prizes, the Foundation is offering 
twenty-four Art Scholarships, five of them 
for a full-year's tuition. Cash prizes and 
scholarships are offered at various levels 
from first grade through college and pro 
fessional The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has placed the 
Latham Foundation contest on the approved 
list of National Contests and Activities for 
1955-56. A folder giving complete details 
including the purpose, prizes and rules is 
yours for the asking. Simply write Mr. John 
deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foundation, 
Box 1322, Stanford, California, and ask for 
a copy of the folder on the 31st Annual 
Poster Contest 


Art Teaching Films = The first films in a 
new series of Art Training Films by Irving 
Pressman are now being released by lable 
topper Productions of Escondido, Cali 
fornia. Clay Modeling for Beginners is the 
initial production and consists of Prepara 
tion and Tools, Pinch Bowl and Slab Bowl 
They are sound and color 16mm motion 
pictures; also available in black and white 
These films are designed to teach creative 
art work to Primary and Upper Elementary 
students, and are prepared to build con 
fidence in the beginner. Write to the com 
pany for further deta Is 


Enamel and Lacquer A new line of 
self-spray enamels and lacquers has recently 
been introduced by Craftint Manulacturing 
Co Cleveland 10, Qhio Packed in 
pressurized cans, the paint is released simply 
by triggering the spray head No brush is 
necessary when you use this new self-spray 
material You'll find it useful for touching 
up and refinishing many school and house 
hold articles. All colors are also effective 
over smooth, clear lacquer, painted surfaces 
and most baked enamels. In addition 
they are heat-resistant and will withstand 
freezing temperatures Available in seven 
colors, plus black and white. See this new 
line of self-spray enamels and lacquers at 
your paint or art supply store 


(Continued or page 41) 





Uhs for 
Vy Ucachers 


1) Pon 


IN CERAMICS 


use of PASGOBES 


(LIQUID UNDERGLAZE COLORS) 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


When the exciting moment arrives for stu 
dents to begin decorating clay pieces with 
underglazes, it usually proves to be a busy 
time for teachers. Preparing underglazes 
for use by your students can be a long and 
bothersome task if you have to mix or grind 
colors. That's why you'll appreciate the 
timesaving qualities and versatility of 
Pasgobes. 


Pasgobes are ready-to-use liquid colors 
underglaze stains—with a suspension agent 
and just a little clay added. No mixing or 
grinding is required—a brisk shaking of 
the bottle and they're ready to apply 
When class is over, merely replace the cap 
and put the jar away exposure causes 
thickening, the addition of a little water 
will restore the Pasgobe to proper con 
sistency. 


Because versatile Pasgobes fill the need for 
both engobes and underglaze colors, your 
students will be able to use them in any 
number of ways 


For instance, they can... 


apply Pasgobes to greenware, 
then spray or brush with a clear glaze 
and obtain finished ware in one — 


use Pasgobes on bisqueware for 
underglaze colors. 


. add Pasgobes to slip or moist clay 
as a body stain 


Smooth as table cream, Pasgobes flow 
easily and never grab at the ware—even 
the most inexperienced ceramics student 
can get fine results with Pemco Pasgobes 


Pasgobes can be applied successfully to 
any clay or used under any glaze, but for 
best results, use with Pemco's OH TEN 
Clays and Glazes. For more information 
on Pemco Pasgobes or Pemco OH-TEN 
Clays and Glazes, see your authorized dis 
tributor or write direct to Dept. A-12 





POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 


Beltimere 24, Maeryiend 


One of the world's lergest suppliers 


to the ceramic industry 











GOOD BOOKS 


for Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


New book of ideas and methods 











15 Chapters, size 7% x 1014 
inches, fully illustrated 


Circle No. 1 onthe coupon 


EXPLORING 
PAPIER MACHE 


by Victoria Bedford Betts 
Art Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc., Studio, 
New York City 


This new book gives you ideas and easy tech- 
niques for using papier-mache as an exciting 
and creative classroom activity. You'll find it 
packed with fresh ideas to help you make doz 
ens of forms and designs that fairly sparkle with 
originality. Written especially for teachers, it 
gives you and your pupils the ideas 

techniques 


materials 
and incentive to make original 
The kind with 


the kind everyone enjoys. 


$6.00 postpaid 


and useful papier-mache forms 
real personalities 


Mask making activities for all ages 


SAT TRES BARON ee: 








10 chapters, 
sive 1% « 10'% inches 


Circle No, 2 on the coupon 


MASK MAKING 
Creative Methods and Techniques 


by Matthew Baranski 
Ant Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


This book gives ideas for designing and making 
original, colorful, and useful masks for all 
occasions; and from a variety of materials 
Only a few simple tools and easily acquired 
materials are needed 

You'll find it gives a fresh approach to these 
and other exciting art activities: plays, masquer 
ades, dances, assemblies, holiday programs, 
puppet shows, wall dec orations, and « orrelating 
art with other subjects. Fully illustrated with 
detailed sketches of processes used in making 
masks as well as beautiful and stimulating 


photographs of finished masks 


$5.50 postpaid 


Design ideas—using paper 


24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 
inches——each covering a 
different phase of paper 

sculpture art 


Circle No, 3 on the coupon 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio 
by M. Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of 
taking a flat sheet of paper and making three 
modern 


dimensional designs 


designs that 
sparkle with originality? For teaching the 
basic principles of space organization and 
design—for challenging the imagination and 
inventiveness of your students in design and 
composition, you will find a rich store of ideas 
in this portfolio. It also gives methods and 
techniques for such details as cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling the 
separate pieces. A stimulating and helpful 
portfolio you'll use in many art activities where 
originality and three-dimensional design add 
interest. 


$3.75 postpaid 





Helpful ideas using crayons 





100 pages, 6 in color, 
size 7 x 10 inches 


Circle No, 4 on the coupon 





CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
WITH CRAYONS 


by Elise Reid Boylston 
formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Have you ever wished you had at your finger- 
tips a source of ideas for new—stimulating— 
This book, 


emphasizes 


interesting ideas for your classes? 
with 


creative art and suggests ways to develop 


ts sound art philosophy 


creative leadership. It also gives, with many 
illustrations and readable text. a wide range of 


interesting and useful methods of using crayons 


$3.95 postpaid 


Ideas for making posters 


PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS 


by JOMm set tmos 


60 pages, size 79/4 x 10% 
inches, 81 illustrations 


Circle No. 5 on the coupon 


Reference book on 






,. A rs ? 
er 
Costume 


4 in Amerie 


80 pages, size 7'/o x 10 inches 


Circle No, 6 on the coupon 


PLANNING AND 
PRODUCING POSTERS 


by John deLemos 
Ant Director, [he Latham Foundation 
Palo Alt California 
Sixth Printing —1954 


School dances, gam contests, shows, are 
only a few of the events in the busy school year 
that need posters to help promote and enliven 
the occasion This bo will be an inspiring 
help fo your pupils in creating the right poster 
for these and other important events In addi 
you'll enjoy the 
newer methods illustrated and described with 


clarity and understanding: spatter ink, silk 


tion to the basic techniques 


screen, and airbrush 
A practical, fully illustrated 


stimulating 
book on the process« 


of making posters 


$3.75 postpaid 


dresses and accessories 


100 YEARS OF COSTUMES 
IN AMERICA 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Fashion Designer, Artist, Teacher, Author, 
Lecturer 
80 pages filled with 


design illustrations, and descriptive text, giving 


xpe rtly drawn fashion 
you a complete, authentic story of fashions in 
s in the United States 
ylorful and exciting century in 
1850-1950 


costumes 


dress and dress accessorie 
during the most c« 
our history 
Period 
paintings, posters, 


puppets, plays, mural 


layouts, window displays 
television, correlation with American history 
and literature 


$4.95 postpaid 


Order today with this coupon 


The Davis Press Inc ; Publishers 


1512 Printers Building 


W orc ester 8. Massac huse tts 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the number(s) | heve circled 


1 2 3 4 5 


Name 


Street 


City 





6 Paym« nt enclosed 
Send b \| payable n 30 days 
Zone State 



















THE IDEAL 

ART CRAFT 

y e ’ 

Gift Projec 
Design and decorate these at- 
tractive, useful TEA TILES 
WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored - full 6 
diameter. Excellent for personalized—dis- 
tinctive gifts. Your choice 


25 Round, Square, Ox oe 00 
or Issorte d. "auvhee 


COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing many 
attractive items all ready for designing and 


7.0-P CRAFT (O°. oc 7 


a ; 































COPPER CRAFT KILN—$14.95 
7-INCH HINGED PYREX DOME 


Send 25¢ for new 


1956 MANUAL-CATALOG 


ON ENAMELING AND CERAMICS 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff of long experience 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
Dept. SA-12 

















Paite Papo Auwars 


a, with 


I~ Best Tect 


BESTTEST” never wrinkles 


curls shrinks Loves 







tubs off dean 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
A site for every purpose Sold 







“io by Stationery, Artest Supply ond 
sfuatline Photographic Dealers every 
al) nc where 
mG 


UNIONW BuUBET® & AtOESTOS CO 
TetntOw wa 








MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 











to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog | ists 
and prices all the tools and sup 
plies needed for making hundreds 
+ useful and attractive articles 
n metal, wood leather, pottery 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak 
ng, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 












ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Photo Oil Colors Ialens & Son, Inc., are 
introducing two new photo oil coloring sets 
which make it comparatively easy, even for 
the inexperienced. t »btain beautiful eHects 
when coloring photographic prints and en 
largement lantern li Jes and transparen 
cies These sets contain 8 and 16 tube: 
respectively of top quality transparent oi! 
colors of great clarity which are smooth in 
texture and f the proper « nsistency t 

spread evenly Each set contains a bottle 
of color remover, colors, cotton, wool and 
color dividers with which to apply the colors 
For your free color chart and instruction 
folder write to Talens & Son, Inc., Union, NJ 


Student Photo Contest High school 
students will again gain national recognition 
through the 11th Annual National High 
School Photographic Awards sponsored by 
the Eastman Kodak ¢ ompany This compe 
tition has been placed on the approved list 
of national contests and activities for 1955 
56 by the National Association of Second 
ary School Principals, and is open to stu 
dents throughout the United States and it: 
territorial possessions A total of $5,000 
in prizes 15 offered, with a selection of the 
winning pictures being made up into a 
traveling salon to be shown in schools 
throughout the country Exhibits of previ 
us winners are currently in circulation and 
available to any high school. without « harae 
r payment of mailing costs 

Ihe 1956 Awards is open to students in 
daily attendance (grades 9-12) at any 
public, private, or parochial high school in 
the United States and its territories Entrie 
can be sent in between January 1 and 
March 31 1956 Winners will be an 
nounced in May of 1956 

Full information about the Awards and 
the traveling salon may be obtained trom 
the National High School Photographi: 
Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4. NY 


Films Bailey Film Inc distributor of 
films for schools, libraries, and groups, now 


makes it possible through its lease-purchase 


plan for organizations to own their own 
print | ease-purc hase necessitates only a 
mall initial expenditure Payme nis are 


made on a yearly basis. Upon completion 
of the lease, the lessee owns the film The 
plan enables a buyer of films to start a new 
film library with a well-balanced selection 
of titles or significantly expand a library to 
include suffic rent titles and copies to meet 
current demands 

A folder « xplaining the provision of the 
lease-purchase plan is available to you by 
writing Bailey Films. Inc 6509 De | ongpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 


6757 N. CLARK ST 








































Students learn fast 


with “SPEEDBAL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 

and they 
enjoy a good block-printing pro 
gram when they work with these 
rugged, hand ground steel cutters 
Send today for free lesson plans 
and order a stock of Speedball 
Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at all 
school supply houses 


( HOWARD 
HUNT een co 
Ca jen 1, NJ 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 








Another PAINT-RITE Product! 





THE PERFECT MIXING CUP FOR 
TEMPERA, WATER COLOR, CASEIN 


Check these exclusive features 


* MADE OF HI4MPACT PLASTIC 
* LUSTRE WHITE FINISH 

* SMOOTH ROUND CORNERS 

* NO RIDGES TO TRAP COLORS 
© 1-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 

© WON'T BREAK OR CRACK 


only 10c at all Ben Franklin stores and 
most chain and school supply stores 


SCHOOLS: Contact our distributors in 
40 states, Canada and Alaska for quan 
tity discounts 


FREE! Write today for sample mixing ¢ up! 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO 26, ILI 
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TALENS QUALITY WATER COLORS... 
BRILLIANT + PERMANENT + BUDGET-PRICED 


ee ae 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 





TRUE PASTELS......, PERFECT FOR 
PRACTICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORK 





ami 





just a whisper Giz 
. about the brand = 


new Craftool Polish- 
ing Machine. It's a 
complete jewelry and 
ceramic grinding and 
polishing shop. En 
tirely eliminates polish 
ing dust! 


For the full story of its 
features send for free 
Catalog SA 


401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 





R'S PRAYER! 


, ApRacclon 
un Brilliants 


ow ft ety ? se serr 

-_ of highly 
spond instantl 

applied to almos 

No advance preparation, 24 sparkling lors 
Write for FREE TEST SAMPLE: | Regulor 
Size BRILLIANT sent FREE to Teachers 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboord + Chalk + 
Erasers + Art Material »« Maps + Giobes 























Free Advice to Eighth Graders Jeffry 
Udell, an eighth grade student of Box 194 
Vashon, Washington, has written as follows 


The students of my eighth grade are making 
notebooks on ‘what they would like to do 
when they grow up | have always been 
interested in art work and my parents and 
teachers say that | have talent, so | would 
like to make art my career. | would appre 
ciate and could use any advice, information, 


or material which you could send me 


Jeffry, if | knew what to tell you | would be 
able to answer the questions of my own son 
of the same age who is faced with the same 
problem. Not knowing you so well, it may 
be easier, and | will try. When | was your 
age, and a little older, | had several adult 
friends and relatives who had pretty definite 
ideas on what | should select as a vocation, 
and each one had his own opinion. Four 
or five of my close friends had as many 
different ideas, and | was torn between them. 
Eventually, | tried each of them. Although 
almost everyone would agree that you 
would get further if you would make up your 
mind at once and work hard toward that 
goal, | have never regretted the years | spent 
trying each one. Every experience | have 
had, good or bad, has been of great value. 
Getting along in most any vocation requires 
a combination of abilities and experiences. 


So, first of all, pay very little attention to 
what others want you to be. You do not 
"choose" a career, you “make” a career, as 
you have well stated. The world needs all 
sorts of thinkers and workers, and no honest 
job is less valuable than others. During the 
next few years you will have a chance to 
try your hand at many different things to 
see where your interests and abilities lie 
Take advantage of them. If you find that 
art appeals most to you, remember that 
there are hundreds of specialized areas in 
art. Read all you can about the different 
areas, both in art magazines and in such 
books as ‘Careers in the Arts’’ by Elizabeth 
McCausland. Visit artists whenever you 
can. Get acquainted with the work of 
artists in every field. Imagine yourself as 
the artist 


Don't worry too much about glamour or 
money. The world is giving more and more 
recognition to the value of every job, and 
in your day there will be both rewards and 
recognition for every honest man who does 
an honest job. Look for something which 
you like so well that money doesn't matter 
Build your career on an idea that seems so 
important to you that it doesn't even matter 
what people say or think about you. Try 
to find something to say or do that is your 
own unique contribution to the world and 
dedicate yourself to it. Maybe the work 
you do for a living will be rather routine, 
and your real career will be what you do 
away from your job. In any event, re- 
member that real satisfaction comes when 
you believe in what you do.—The Editor. 



















EASY SHOPPING FOR 
TEACHERS AND peat dighanrsate 


ome to metalcrafts headquarters 


Metals in sheets, circles vals J wire. Silver 


beads, etching thts New catalog tree t ndus 
trial arts and jewelry teachers if requested sch 


stationery. (Mentior »ch Arts 





Gave time and 










money or one source ne order’ shopping t 


mail Your satislaction quaranteed 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.I. 











Your Inter 


. 4 What’ 17 
¢) ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 


wee §=6CATALOG - 60 Big Pages! 





Prompt service on every craft need Leathercraft, Metalcrafts 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today. Dept. SA-19 

SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St.. Milwaukee 3. Wis 





Select Your Own 


PRECIOUS STONES 


WRITE TODAY! 50¢ "end UP 


JOHN J. BARRY co. DETROM 26 MICH 





QUALITY KILN KITS $17.50 up 


Easily assembled at home — For enameling 
Plug into any 110-V 


line —Safe efficient, low operating cost 


porcelain ceramics 


Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 





COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 


96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 


Complete Craft Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents Dept. SA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 





COPPER ENAMELING 


The latest, the greatest hobby activity you've ever seen. Easy t 

make enameled jewelry to wear and to give. Complete line of 

Kits, Kilns, shapes, enamels, and jewelry findings at west 

prices anywhere. Fast delivery from tremendous stock; postpaid 

direct to you. Write for FREE Illustrated List No. 8125 today 
EASTERN HANDICRAFT SUPPLY CO., INC. 

151 Spring Street New York 12, N.Y 





FREE! LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Chock full of inexpensive leathercraft supplies 
for beginners and advanced craftsmen. Perfect 
for class or individual leathercraft. W: te to 





TANDY LEATHER CO. Box 39713 Tulsa, Okla. 








JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


DOING BETTER IN ART 


“My children's art expressions are crude. | can accept that 
BUT | don’t want them to continue to draw, paint or construct 
like that. I'd like to know how to teach them to do better,” 
acknowledged a classroom teacher of younger children. The 
remark suggests that as her boys and girls continue to work 
in the visual arts she expects them to improve their product 
This is as it should be However, one is curious as to what 
this teacher has in mind when she talks about helping children 
to change their art from ‘‘crude to better.'’ What does she 
mean by ‘‘crude’’ and what does she mean by ‘‘better’’? Is 
“crude’’ an absolute standard unacceptable on any basis 
from a child? Likewise, is ‘‘better’’ as applied to child art 
an absolute value? Herein lies the crux of the problem for 
it is in the interpretation of these values that many such 
teachers need help 

Of interest in relation to this problem are two drawings 
reproduced on this page. They are interpretations of ‘My 
Dog" done by a 6-year-old in response to her teacher's 
suggestion that she use free choice time to make a picture 
of her pet. Picture No. 1 depicts the dog concept in terms 
of a visual art symbol consisting of two simple parts: a body 
and head with eyes Appendages from the body might 
possibly represent legs though they could symbolize fur 


The figure is small in comparison to the size of the sheet of 
paper on which it is placed Alter this effort and some ob 
servation of it the child turned the sheet and proceeded with 
the second one illustrated here Upon ifs ¢ ompletion to her 
apparent satisfaction she presented it as the better of the two 

What is it about the second in relation to the first which 
might have pleased the child artist? Not having asked we 
can only quess Did the first serve as an exploratory initial 
step which needed to be taken as a means of further identify 
ing, clarifying and organizing ideas in the process of being 
expressed in the latter? If $0, then the teacher's role is one 
of encouraging boys and girls to forthrightly attack their 
visual art problems, to dare to make an attempt to the best of 
their abilities, to examine the eHort and, in the light of such 
scrutiny, revise procedures and try again In this sense 
“crude” or ‘‘better’’ in child art is always relative to what 
that child does in relation to his purposes and how well he 
has done before 

The answer to the question, How do | teach them to do 
better?” lies in the value which a teacher places on the 
child's honest effort, the extent to which she can enter into 
his art experience, and the suggestions and questions she 
poses in relation to it The child's art product is important, 
but if can hardly be developed or even judged as “crude” 


or ‘better’ in isolation from his individual growth pattern 


A six-year-old did the small symbol of her dog at left. Not satisfied, she turned the sheet and did the drawing at the right. 


It was her own decision that the second drawing was better than the first. How she arrived at that decision is important. 
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Dozens of different 
ideas for you and 
your art class 





It's fun, it's easy, it's inexpensive let an 
expert craftsman show you how to create 
unusual 3-dimensional Christmas decora- 
tions, toys, costumes, posters and decorations. 


NCE you see and try this wonderful new 

recreational craft book, you'll wonder how 
you've gotten along without it. With over 100 
explicit diagrams, photographs, and the simplest 
possible technical instructions, this very different 
book shows you and your class how to create 
handsome objects in the round Christmas 
cards that stand up. decorations that spiral 
down from the ceiling ... funny hats to add fes 
tivity to a classroom party ... angels perched 
gaily on Christmas trees . . . dolls for birthday 
cakes . . toy animals made from old news 
paper . masks, holiday favors, mobiles and 
abstract constructions, and many, many more 
unusual 3-dimensional designs 


THE SIMPLEST OF MATERIALS 

OU can find the equipment to make these 

fascinating ‘shapes in space”’ right in your 
classroom—-scissors, a hole puncher, a stapler, 
paper are all you need to start. The author of 
this practical manual is a professional designer 
and a frequent contributor to School Arts —a 
woman who knows of what she writes through 
experience 


WELL-KNOWN INSTRUCTORS 
PRAISE THIS USEFUL BOOK 


“Just the sort of thing the classroom teacher has been 
clamoring for The illustrations are so well done that it 
isn't even necessary for a child to be able to read The 
pictures explain themselves." Vivian Testa, Art Dire« 
tor, Westport, Connecticut Public Schools 


‘Most useful to us and to many students who go out from 
our college as teachers." Amy Hostler, President, Mills 
College of Education 


“Well conceived and very well presented for this type of 
subject The typography and layout are good, the subject 
matter is well organized and well stated. I can well believe 
the book would be worth while for children and even adults 
who have had littl opportunity for directed experience in 
this field.” Dana P. Vaughan, Dean, The Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science and Art 


“A most worthwhile contribution as a guide for informal 
classes for both children and adults. Unquestionably, it 
has real value for students in art education.” /ames 
C. Boudreau, Dean, The Art School, Pratt Institute 


“Tam sure such a book can open up vistas of design for 


many who would be afraid of even the word ‘design’ In 
addition, I should think many professionals might learn 
‘tricks of the trade’ which could be most useful.’ Mrs 


Aileen O. Webb, President, American Craftamen's 
Educational Council, Inc 


$4.95 at bookstores, or order copies from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Dept. SA, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Dr. Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films 
for our readers, is coordinator for the art 
education area at University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Most of us who are familiar with the 
use of Northwest Indian masks in the 
film, Loons Necklace, will enjoy the 
Dances of the Kwakuitl. Here the 
traditional winter dances of the 
Kwakuitl are very handsomely photo- 
graphed and accompanied by music 
recorded on location. This film en 
ables us to broaden our knowledge 
about Northwest Indian customs and 
most important, see some of their 
very exciting masks 

In contrast, we have one of the 
most exciting modern dance films | 
have seen In the Moores Pavanne 
we see a combination of photography 
and dance that is most stimulating 
The story is “Othello,” the dancing 
by Jose Linon, one of our most gifted 
modern dancers. Photography is so 
well used that we feel that we are a 
part of the dance, not a static audi- 
ence. Without a doubt, one of the 
most beautiful dance films made 
This film would be very useful in help- 
ing a class understand the modern 
dance, costume design, and the crea 
tive use of the camera 

To change the pace, | would like to 
call your attention to a film on the 
making of Aubusson tapestries This 
great tapestry center has in recent 
years declined to a small handful of 
people who have maintained the skill 
and knowledge that made Aubusson 
the center of the tapestry-producing 
world in the eighteenth century. Jean 
Lucrat, French designer and painter, 
opened a new school to revive the 
industry in 1936. In the film we see 
one of his modern tapestry designs 
being made 

Each month | will try to bring you 
a different source for films. A good 
source of films and filmstrips is the 
Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave- 
nue, Hollywood 28, California. This 
organization has an excellent selec- 
tion of art films and many other films 
that are a stimulus to art activities, 


such as the natural history offerings 


» A new book 
summarizing years of 


research and experience in . 


Art 


Education 


During 
Adolescence 
Charles and Margaret Gaitskell 


Ontario Department of Education 
Stressing the importance of continuing art 
instruction through adolescence, the Gait 
skells provide practical suggestions for an 
effective art program at the secondary level 
Numerous illustrations (9 in color) repro 


duce student work 


Price $3.25 


> Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











How to create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


anita You'll like every page of 
JEWELRY this book because it gives 
i you the materials and 
MAKING methods for developing 
P and experimenting with 
sepa designs that can 
e used by you individu- 
ally and for your jewelry 
classes, too. 
You'll learn how original 
designs are developed 
and see illustrations of 
excellent original designs 
developed by others. 
333 plates include illus- 
trations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, and steps 
in process. 


TO TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS 
$5.00 


* inspirational suggestions 


Send for your copy of 
JEWELRY MAKING 
with its 200 pages filled 
with practical help and 


PN Mail mereltl te) maele) 6 a 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
1512 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
Please send me “JEWELRY MAKING" today 
}] Bill me for $5.00 plus 12¢ postage | enclose $5.00 


Nome 
Street 


City Zone State 











19 
th 


ju- 


00. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Exploring the Hand Arts, by Corinne Murphy, published 
by Girl Scouts of the U.'S.A., New York, 1955, price 65 
cents. (Order from Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44 St., New York 17, 
N + Hats of to the Girl Scouts for their excellent new 
book on the hand arts, written by their arts and crafts adviser, 
Corinne Murphy, designed by Alvin Lustig, and illustrated 
by Maurice Rawson. And look at the price for this book of 
118 pages! We know of no publication on the arts and 
crafts where you can get so much help on so many activities 
for as little as sixty-five cents. What is even more unusual 
is the emphasis on creative work and the sound educational 
basis, included not only in the discussion on design but 
throughout the discussions of the many tec hniques covered 
Here are some of the subjects discussed: montage, collage, 
mobiles, marbleizing paper, crayon etching, finger painting, 
cut paper, paper coverings, paper sculpture, papier-mache, 
gesso and paper, object and vegetable prints, linoleum 
block prints, stenciling, silk screening, bookbinding, wood 
carving, wood construction; decorating wood by painting, 
gesso, and chip carving; finishes for wood, metal tooling, 
punched designs, wire sculpture, wire jewelry, decorating 
tin, making objects of tin and copper, processes in metal 
work, glass and plaster, stained glass, etching and other 
decorating processes for glass; leather cutting and skiving, 
leather tooling and carving; sewing, lacing, and other 
methods of assembling leather objects; modeling clay, pinch 
pot, coil, and slab methods; clay sculpture; incised design, 
slip decoration, glazing, firing; weaving with a cardboard 
loom, finger weaving, tapestry weaving textile painting, 
embroidery, needlepoint, hooked rugs. There is an excellent 


bibliography. We wish the Boy Scouts could do as well 


Art for the Family, by Victor D'Amico, Frances Wilson, 
and Moreen Maser, published by the Museum of Modern 
Ant and distributed by Simon & Schuster, New York, 1954, 
$2.95. Those of you who read the article, Children and Ant, 
in the November issue will remember the compliments paid 
this book by Joseph Barry, editorial director of House 
Beautiful, and we need add little to what has already been 
said. A different kind of a how-to-do-it book, emphasizing 
the creative experience more than the product, it is written 
to appeal to all ages from the very young to the parent 
In fact, this book is the only current publication of its kind 
which is planned to stimulate family activities. Activities 
included are painting, clay work, papier-mache, paper 
magics, and space designs. There are suggestions for the 


younger children as well as the older members of the family, 


IV\) vo? 





and it is hoped that the family will work together in furthering 
their creative experiences as a group 

The methods and activities discussed are based on the 
very successful expenences of the authors in working with 
children and family units, both at the People's Art Center 
of the Museum of Modern Art and the well-known tele 
vision sernes, Through the Enchanted Gate. It is well illus 
trated with examples of work by both children and adults 
Throughout one is conscious of the deeper philosophical 
purposes of art and art education which have permeated the 
teaching at the Museum of Modern Art. Irtended to take 
the place of the teacher as far as possible, the text is simple 
and informal, and one feels almost that he is in the presence 


of the authors. He will find them helpful and understanding 


Encyclopedia of Painting, edited by Bernard S Myers, 
published by Crown Publishers, New York, 1955, price 
$10.95. Various university and museum associates collab 
orated with the editor in producing this king size volume of 
512 pages devoted to painting from prehistoric times to the 
present day Compiled in enc yclopedia style, the artists and 
their works are shown in alphabetical order so that they may 
be quickly located Various se hools and movements in 
painting are included Examples of work are included in the 
1000 illustrations, 216 of which are in full color. There are 
over 3000 entries, containing biographies of great painters 
of all time There are comprehensive sections on Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, and Indian painting, African art, Etruscan 
art, Egyptian art, cave painting, and so on. In addition to 
histories of the various movements there are definitions of 
technical terms. The illustrations are very closely integrated 
with the biographies and other text so that they are near the 
entries. The text and fine plates were printed by lithography 
in the Netherlands Obviously it was impossible to include 
every significant artist, past or present, in a volume that 
would be within the reach of the average person, but the 
editors have endeavored to include leading and typical 
figures of various periods and places Every school and 


library should have this book 


General Leathercraft, by Raymond Cherry, published by 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 1955, price 
$1 50 This completely revised book by an industrial arts 
teacher includes new material on leather carving by Ken 
Griffin It is an economical source of information on the 
various leather processes, and good in that respect Most 


any ¢ hild could make better designs without using the patterns 
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HOW TO MAKE IT 


Our Catalog of Art and Craft Sup- 
plies we call “HOW TO MAKEIT.” 
Many teachers have found it a valu- 
able source book of supplies and it's 


FREE. Write for it today 
DWIMNMNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-125 Schoo! Art Dept Wheeling, W. Va 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with dip! course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 14 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 





EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenwey Boston, Mass. 





MODELING 
CLAY 


Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250 
Used in hundreds of classrooms 
Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL &@ CO., INC. 


425 $. Webesh Ave. © Chicage 5, Illinois 











“Everything For The Artist’ 


Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 


Mail to 














144-Page 
CATALOG Lae 





ART TEACHERS 


leaching art is easier and progress comes faster with the revolu- 
tionary new Creative Guides. Your students master composition 
and perspective as they draw on the special plastic surface 
wipe of instantly and draw again. Lasts indefinitely. Popular 
subjects for all age groups. Easy instructions develop freehand 
talent. These guides were tested and proved superior to other 
methods. Try them on our money-back guarantee. Mail $1.00 
for 4 asst. subjects with complete details 


1. B. FRASER, 1613 Prospect Place, Brooklyn 33, N.Y. 
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Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 

















ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire 


What do you do with a child who uses impossible colors for 
a certain object that he paints as for instance a cow purple, 
a cat red, a house black? Maine 


Your question was probably aroused by the art experiences 
The child paints 


his impressions and his ideas because they have emotional 


of children in their first few years in school 


meaning to him 
seen by the adult. We cannot determine just how color 
1s registered by the child 


child has so much pleasure in merely manipulating his brush 


Seldom is he concerned with reality as 
It is known that frequently the 
that he just paints and paints. He may not use symbols or 
attempt to picture. He just paints This is especially 
noticeable when you look at art expressions done by the 
same age group, under somewhat similar conditions, in 
widely scattered parts of the nation or in diferent countries 

Your color problem need not be of great concern because 
you want the child's expressions to continue flowing, and 
you know that recognition and discriminate use of color 
develop slowly as a growth process. You can play color 
matching games to help the child but you cannot hasten his 


development nor can you give him a package of adult 


standards and expect him to make this his way. In the 
pictures painted by two friends together on each sheet of 
oak tag, you will notice the wide variety of trees. While this 


is not shown in color, it does emphasize the individuality of 


You will notice the wide variety of trees, emphasizing individuality of expression, in these paintings by six-year-olds. 


expression These six year-olds painted alter a period of 
talking with their teacher about what they would see from 
the window of the train You might want to deepen your 
insight into children's use of color through reading what 
Dr. Lowenfeld writes about color in his book, ‘Creative and 


Mental Growth “a 


If pupils are working with clay are they free to make what 
they prefer? Can the whole class do the same object? Maine 


Why would children enjoy working with clay if they wer 
You can 
If you are studying your 


required to try to turn out an idea not their own? 
stimulate but hardly require 
pupils and you want to learn how they will react when all 
are given the same challenge, you might ask that all of them 
form some animal you and the children decide upon But 
As any child feels clay 
for the first time, he will probably roll and pat and use his 


this is for you-—not for the children 
fist to pound He is satisfied to manipulate in sheer pleasure 
and may give little or no notice to the resulting shape or form 
of the clay You will help the child to learn what clay will 
do for him 


children decide that a pot ora figure isa product to be fired 


If in the upper elem ntary grades you and the 


and glazed, keep the children in on this learning process 


all the way 
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What Makes It Art? 


EDITORIAL 





This is a kind of a sequel to last month's editorial, ‘‘ls This 
All Right?"’, in which we pointed out that the dedicated 
teacher is vastly more concerned with the growth of the child 
than with any unrelated evaluation of the art product itself 
One of the best sources for information on this point of view, 
and how art functions in the growth of children, is Viktor 
Lowenteld's recent book, Your Child and His Ant, published 
by Macmillan. Any classroom teacher or art educator who 
seeks a basis for evaluating children's art work should be 
familiar with this onentation, even if he cannot, at the mo- 
ment, accept every principle advanced. The adult who turns 
fo artasa hobby, or for recreational or therapeutic reasons, 
may likewise benefit greatly from the doing experience of art 
In both cases the major concern 1s what the art expenence 
does for the individual, and our principal evaluation should 
be on the process instead of the product In both cases we 
would not sacrifice the growth of the individual for any fin- 
ished result which may be exhibited or exploited as an end 
in itself. We are very happy when the individual's efforts 
and growth result in a product which others can admire, but 
we look deeper to see what happened to the human per- 
sonality in the process. That is why we are opposed fo any 
stereotyped method, whether it be coloring books for chil- 
dren or numbered painting kits for adults, which would circum 


vent creative growth for false results 


We are not trying to evade the question of how one may 
Every individual, child or 
adult, likes to feel that his work is approved and appreciated 
by others, although the honest creator would not corrupt his 
own integrity of thought and feeling by tailoring his art 
solely to win audience approval 


evaluate the art product itself 


Laymen are frequently 
confused in their efforts to evaluate art products when they 
are confronted with the wide variety of art expression today, 
and it is part of our job to help them understand and enjoy 
what others are doing. We should make it clear, first of all, 
that it is no disgrace if the layman does not equally appreci- 
ate the work of all artists. Artists themselves would not 
evaluate, in the same order, the work displayed at an art 
gallery exhibition. The unique purposes and experiences 
of the individual artist are reflected in his work, and both 
layman and critic find it difficult to completely sense the full 
meaning of the artist unless they can put themselves in the 
place of the artist. We can never completely substitute our 
unique configuration of experiences, emotions, feelings, and 
thoughts for those of the artist, and our own backgrounds are 
bound to influence our own preferences and prejudices. But 


we can try, and if we do not succeed it is no particular re- 


48 


flection on the artist. Few people are really open-minded 


unless they have nothing between the ears. So don't worry 


In all fairness to the artist, we should seek first to discover 
Although it is often 


difficult or impossible to separate them, there are three basic 


what he was trying to do and say 


considerations in an art product, (1) expression or unique 
ness, (2) organization or design, and (3) execution or tech 
nique Some artists will emphasize one aspect and minimize 
others. Lookers-on are inclined to do the same thing, and 
often what they consider of primary importance is at odds 
with the viewpoint of the artist Different aspects have been 
emphasized at different periods in history, both by the artist 
and by the schools 
that different emphases exist today, side by side, both in 


schools and artists’ studios 


What makes it even more confusing is 


Execution, or technical skills, 
was once emphasized at the expense of the creative. The 
need for this, before the advent of photography, is Quite 
understandable. Even today, there is a continuing need 
for the artist who can present factual illustrations in catalogs, 
architectural drawings, instruction booklets, medical journals, 
portraits, and so on, to name a few We would not expect 
that an artist be overly creative in presenting the facts in a 
drawing of the intestines, although we would approve of his 
ability to add something in his presentation which would 


make it more clear and graphic 


The organization or design of the art product 1S always an 
important consideration, as is well stated in the writings of 
Ralph Pearson. The emphasis on design in the schools came 
as a natural revolt against the early efforts to make technical 
illustrators out of every child at any cost to the creative 
Unfortunately this emphasis took the form of rules of design 
which also minimized creative expression, and it took the 
intuitive methods of recent artists like Matisse, Picasso, Arp, 
and Moore to set us straight on this point. Today we are 
emphasizing expression or individual uniqueness in the 
schools, and we are coming to appreciate more the work of 
the honest nonconformist among the artists, because all 
other things must be built on personal integrity if the work 
has validity. The writings of Victor D'Amico help us under- 
stand the role of the school in emphasizing expression De- 
sign is still important, and technique is often valuable, 


provided that individual uniqueness is not lost in the process 


ce 




























CATAL AT DTA 


It's fun and richly rewarding to create attractive Christmas 
projects . .. projects whose success depends in large part on 


the quality of the mediums used. Before starting any project, 






first select your art materials wisely for versatility, economy 







fat, Pour into shallow 

deep. Cut desired 
the with pointed 
crayon hardens. 







and finer results. 
CHRISTMAS CANDLE CRAFT 


Here's a project that’s fun and one that makes a delightful 








gift. It's easy, yet truly beautiful when done well. Follow 
the simple directions and you'll be amazed at how a plain 


candle becomes a glittering thing for Christmas beavty— 


























you'll be amazed too at the unlimited creative possibilities 





2—Lift leaves out, dip 
in hot water. Shape 

i ‘ | ° ° ° 
oe Gade tar Use CRAYRITE* crayons, the superb coloring medium with 


‘Qj 


in store for you. All important however, is the medium used. 





sparkling gold, silver, red and green colors, for this project. 
The concentrated pigment content and the high quality of 
ingredients make CRAYRITES ideal. For the best in crayons 


- LEX % wp. and all art materials, make Milton Bradley your one complete 
measuring spoon 
for red half bers = source... Milton Bradley, with a record of almost one 
ries, putting halves 
eee ee as, hundred years of service to schools and to America’s children. 
tach leaves, ber- 


ries, etc. by melt Crayrites— Jumbo 


ing tip of crayon Size—Round, In 8 


o*. flame, quick or 16 stick boxes 
+ touching it to 

candle, then press 

ing part to candle. Croyrites—Standord Size—Round and 

Decorate by drops No-Roll. In 8, 16, 24 and 48 stick boxes. 
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bie a | "24 and 48 Stick Boxes of Crayrites contain Gold and Silver. 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY (pws 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 








As the end of the year approaches and we 
The American Crayon ¢ ompany stand 
ready to blow out the candle that 
celebrated our 120th Anniversary 


— familiar lines come to mind 


The discovery of chalk crayon 
in Sandusky, Ohio 
as dramatized in our Ann ” rd to look behind, And count 





Pleased to look forward, pleased 


each birthday with a grateful mind 


We are pleased when we look back to the 


day when our company originated the 


first chalkboard crayon, and the days and 
years that followed, bringing a long line of 
creative firsts’ for art education and 
individual expression in school, hom« 

and industry. We are grateful, too, 

for we realize that the anniversaries we 
have celebrated and will celebrate would 


not be possible were it not for you 


YOU, our thousands of friends over these 
years, accepted appreciated and enc 


our products and their uses 


YOU, made it possible for us to have 
a steady growth and a worthwhile extensi 


of our many services 


wont you is 
this 120th birthday candle for 1955. W<« 
are please 1 to anticipate the Yuletide 
Season with first thoughts and best wishes 
for you and yours. May we enter the 
New Year together facing forward 


to a season of inspiration and ach vement 


Cordially and faithfully yours 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO 
Sandusky, Ohio 


President 





